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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


{nstituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Undér the immediate Patronage of 
‘ Her Majesty the QUEEN. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal a the Duchess of TECK. 
fis Serene Highness the Duke of TECK, and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
President—The Right Hon. the Karl ef DUDLEY. 

Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 

The PUBLIC CONCERT of this Institution will take place at 
the Hanover Square Rooms, on Monday Morning, the 22nd 
inst., commencing at Half-past One o'elock. 

There will be a complete Orchestra and Chorus, formed by the 
Professors and the Late and Present Students of the Academy. 

Conductor—Mr. JOHN HULLAH. 

Single tickets, 5s. ; family tickets, to admit four persons, 16s. ; 
to be had at the musicsellers; at the Hanover Square Rooms; 
and at the Academy, 4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


UNDER DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE. 
ERR LEHMEYER’S ANNUAL EVENING 
CONCERT will take place at ST. GEORGE’S HALL, 
Langham Place, on SATURDAY, July 13, at eight o’clock pre- 
cisely, on which occasion he will be assisted by the following 
eminent artistes :—Vocalists—Madlle. Isabella Limia, Miss Alice 
Fairman, Mr. Nelson Varley, and Signor Caravoglia. Instru- 
mentalists — Violin, Signor Scuderi; Vivloncello, Mons. 
Albert; Harp, Mr. F. Chatterton; Piano, Mdlle. Seeger 
Oswald, Herr Heuseler, Herr Ganz, and Herr Lehmeyer. 
Conductors—Herr Henseler, Signor Campana, Herr W. Ganz, 
and the Chevalier de Kontski. Tickets—Sofa stalls, 10s. 6d. ; 
balcony and area, 2s. To b> had of Herr Lehmeyer, 3, Groat 
a and of Messrs. Schott & Co., 159, Regent- 

reet. 


\ BERGSON, from PARIS, (late Principal at 
e the Conservatoire de Gendve), begs to announce his 
MORNING CONCERT, ST. GEORGE'S HALL, MONDAY, 
July 15th, to commence at 8 o’clock. Vocalista, Mdme. Paolina 
Rita, Mdlle. Limia, and Miss A. Fairmann ; Messrs. J. Lefort, 
Riszelli, M. Rocca, and Franceschi. Instrumentalists, Herr 
Pollizer, Herr Lutgen, and M. Bergson (who will perform his 
Concerto Symphonique, Op. 62, for Piano and Orchestra). 
Conductors, Signor Campana and Mr. W. Ganz. Tickets, 
10s, 6d., 7s. 6d., 58., and 8s, ; at all the principal music-sellers, 


N R. SANTLEY’S PROVINCIAL TOUR.—Mr. 

SANTLEY, accompanied by the following distinguished 
artists, will make a Tour of the Provinces during the coming 
Autumn. Vocalists, Madame Florence Lancia, Miss Cafferata, 
Miss Enriquez, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Maybrick. Violin, 
M. Sainton. Pianoforte, Mr. Lindsay Sloper. All communica- 
tions respecting engagements to be addressed to Mr. George 
Dolby, 52, New Bond-street, London, W. 














\ R. KUHE will give a PIANOFORTE RE- 

CITAL in TUNBRIDGE WELLS, on FRIDAY, 
JULY 19th, when he will play selections from the works of 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Schumann, Chopin, and 
some of his own compositicns. 


\ ADAME SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitarist, 

begs to inform her friends and pupils that she has 
removed to 22a, Dorset Street, Portman Square, W., and that 
she continues to give Lessons. 


M. and C. CORPS, a Builders, 198, 
@) e SEYMOUR STREET, EUSTON SQUARE, N.W., are 
prepared to give IMMEDIATE attention upon the lowest 
terms compatible with — good materials and work- 
manship, to Orders with which they may be favoured for 
building, repairing, removing, or tuning 8, in Town or 
Country. Testimonials and specifications be forwarded on 
application. : 

. M. and C, CORPS are now mannfacturing Organs suitable 
for a Village Church or School-room at the ——— price 
of 18 guineas. These little instruments are, for the purpose of 
accompaniment, immeasurably superior to Harmoniums and 
— reed instruments. A specimen is on view at the Crystal 
Palace. 


HE HISTORY and CONSTRUCTION of the 
PIANOFORTE. By Dr. Rimpavut. All interested in 

the instrument should this remarkable work; it is 
profusely illustrated with woodcuts and diagrams (420 pp.), and 
is reduced in priee to £1 11s. 6d ; post free for £1 38, Od. 
London: Published only by Ropsrt Cocks & Co., New Bur- 
lington-street. 











NEW MUSIC, Just Published, post free at 
ii 


alf-price :— 
Praro. Vocat. Each 8s, 
Evening. %8. 3B. Richards, 
The Chase. 4s. Pridham. 
Kach's Gavotte, 38. G. F. West. 
Gluek’s Gavotte. 38, G. F. West. 
Ma Tourterelle. 4s. Max Oesten. 
Rode’s Air in G, 48, Rockstro. 
The Vespor Bell, 48, Rockstro. 
Excelsior. 3s. B. Richards. 


G. Seoncia, 
Sacred. 


Watching. 
Thou Knowest. 
F, Havergal. 
A Rose in Heaven. 
When the Soft 
Wrighton, 


¥, Abt. 





Yet, Whighton. 


London: Published only by Ropsat Cocxs & Co, New 


Far in the Mountain Pass, Gatty. 


Miss 


South Wind. 
There is Life in the Old Dog 


MESSRS. 


HUTCHINGS AND ROMER 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT 
THE WHOLE OF THE MUSIC 


or 


GOMEZ’S 


NEW OPERA, 


IL GUARANY, 


TO BE PRODUCED, 


FOR THE FIRST TIME IN ENGLAND, 
AT THE 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


ON SATURDAY NEXT, 


IS NOW READY. 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 





Burlington-street, W. 





WALTER MAYNARD'S SYSTEM OF 
INSTRUCTION. 


eee COPY BOOKS, Nos. 1 to 6, price 
4 6d. each, aud 
TRANSPARENT MUSIC SLATE, price 8s. 
A knowledge of the construction of Music is acquired In the 
reacicst and most simple manner by this methed of teaching. 
No attempt is made to introduce a new theory, either in the 
Copy Books or Transparent Slate. 
Music being acknowledged as a universal lan , ite 
orthodox notation, rules, and signs, are explained and illustrated 
according to a plan which any novice can understand, and by 
which they cannot fail to become indelibly impressed upon the 
memory. 
tho ate, although but recently published, is alroady 
anproved and encouraged by every reliable authority upon the 
subject of musical education. 
To beginners its simplicity renders it invaluable; to those 
who have acquired certain mechanical or vocal facility, but who 
are deficient in musical knowledge, it has proved more useful 
than apy other method of education, owing to the facilities it 
offers of self-help. 

The Music Cone Books contain a progressive course of in- 
struction in music, leading up to some of the most advanced 
branches of harmony. 





A SEQUEL to the FIRST SERIES of MUSIC 
. COPY-BOOKS, By WALTER MAYNARD. Price 
Sixpence. 

This book contains exercises intended for the use of those 
students who, having learnt the rules of Thorough Bass and 
Harmony, require to gain experience in their application, 


if EY to the SEQUEL for the FIRST SERIES 
of MUSIC COPY-BOOKS. By WALTER MAYNARD, 
Price Sixpence, 
It is not of course desirable that the student should consult 
the Key to the Sequel until the exercises have Leen done, but 
the Key is necessary, not only to correct the faults that may be 
made in the exercives, but also to show how different chords are 
treated. 
“The means of obtaining knowledge are interesting and 
agreeable, and the knowledge thus obtaiaed will be solid and 
lasting. Time and labour are cconcmized, thought and at- 
tention are inculcated, encouraged, and rewarded.”—Orchestra. 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, New Bond-street ; 
and all Music-sellers, 

H. STEAD & CO., 

MUSIC PUBLISHERS, &c., 19, PICCADILLY, W. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


— + 


VOCAL. 

“The Children's Victory.” EB, Reyloff. 38. 
“Mabel.” H.Scballehn, 8s, 

“ eee O'Grath.” Mirapa, 8s, 

‘*The Mariner.” Mirana, 48, 

“Will you mect me at the stream.” EK. L, Hime. 3s. 
“ Torget me not.” W. Il. Sangeter, 3s, 

“ Men of the Trowel.” HH. Waters. 4%. 

“ Hours bright.” J. L. Hatton. 4s, 

‘*Masonic Mischief” (Comic). Geratd Grant. 8s. 

‘* Man with the beatiful Beard.” Gerard Grant. 3a. 

Brindisi from ‘‘ Genevieve de Brabant.” 4s, (Illustrated with 
portrait of Mdlle, Soldene.) 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 
Masurka de salon, A. Noyer. 4s, 
“Coquette.” Polka de salon. A. Noyer. 4s, 
“Chant du Soir.” Réverie. Kdmond Wiehler. 4a, 
“Tl Furore.” Galop di bravara, J. ¥. Simpson, 4a. 
“Une Soirée A Naples.” Tarantelle. K, Reyloff, 4s. 
“Loin delle.” Elegie. E. Reyloff. 
“War March.” 4H, Schallehn. 488, 


DANCE MUSIC. 
(Iiustrated.) EK. Wiebler, 4s. 
A. Lindheim. 4s. 
A. W. Nicholson. 
A. W. Nicholsou. 3a. 


“ Flou-Flou.” 


*Coralline” Valse. 

“* Les Folies du Carnival.” 

“ The Coach Club Galop.” 

“ The Piccadilly Polka.” 

“The Howard Mazurka.” Nellie Ford, 8a. ; 

A Series of Twelve easy Duets for Pianoforte and Violin, 
arranged by H. Schallehn. 


INTS FOR PRONUNCIATION IN SINGING, 

with proposals fora SELF-SUPPORTING ACADEMY, 

by GEORGINA WELDON, with letters from CH, GOUNOD, 

the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., and Bir JULIUS 

BENEDICT, &c, Price One Shilling. Gopparp and Co., 4, 
Argyll-place, Regent-stieet, Second Edition. 





nN. STOLBERG'S VOICK LOZENGE.— 

l For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing 
affections of the throat, bas maintained its high character for a 
quarter of a century, avd the fiattering testimonials received 
om Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the C and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No Vv or 


Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenges. To 
be obtained of all Wholesale and Re 


tail Chemists in the United 





LONDON, W. 


-— 


Kingdom. 
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MS. BERRY-GREENING requests that all 


communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Mesers. ( hepee ll, 60, New Bond-street, London, W. 


M R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
J his address is 68, St. Avausting-noaD, CAMDEN-SQUARE, 
or Cramer & Co., 201, Regent- street. 








N R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
4 in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr, Joux Ruopgs, Crorvon, 8. 


BRIGHTON. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.'S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 


Pianofortes of every description on 


their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 


on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken, 


J. B. CRAMER & 00.8 BRIGHTON 
BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET. 


Oy we. 


j asa 





AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 

THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 


Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
69, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instavorion Gratis. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 








INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 





AD TE LEVAVIL. 
AGNUS DEL 


Cherubini. J. T. Trekell. 8s. 


Benedict. 3s. 

ANGELS EVER BRIGHT AND FAIR. 
Trekell. 3s. 

A RUSTIC DANCE. E. Von Hoff. 2s. 

AVE MARIA. Cherubivi. J. T. Trekell. 8s. 

BEAUTIFUL DANUBE WALTZES. Simplified. J. Rochard. 2s. 
CASKET OF ROSES. Valse Sentimentale. R. F. Harvey. 4s. 
CHARLES AND OLGA. Grande Marche. Sir J. Benedict. 4s. 
CHRISTMAS REVELS GALOP. E. Sauerbrey. 3s. 
COMFORT YE MY PEOPLE. Handel. J. T. Trekell. 3s. 
CUJUS ANIMAM. Kossini. Ditto. 8s. 

ERNANI. Three Favourite Airs. Ed. Reyloff. &s. 
ESMERALDA. W. C. Levey’s Popular Melody. W. Kuhe, 4s. 
DITTO. Ditto. Brinley Richards. 4s. 

DITTO. Ditto. J. Rochard, 2s. 

ET INCARNATUS EST. Mozart. J.T. Trekell. 3s. 
GLOOMY WINTER’S NOW AWA. E. Berger. 4s. 

GLORIA IN EXCELSIS. Mozart's 2nd Mass. J.T. Trekell. 3s. 
IL FLAUTO MAGICO, Four Favourite Airs. Ed. Reyloff. 3s, 
IN NATIVE WORTH. Haydn. J. T. Trekell. 3s. 

JOYOUS SPRING. John Cheshire. 3a. 

KYRIE. Haydn's First Mass. J.T. Trekell. 3s. 

LAUDATE DOMINUM. Mozart. Ditto. 8s. 

L’ECHO DU TYROL, Boyton Smith. 4s. 

LUSITANIA, Grande Marche. Sir J. Benedict. 4s. 

DITTO. For Four Hands. E.H. Thorne. 6s. 

MA PENSEEA TOL. LE. Sauerbrey. 2s. 

MENDELSSOHN’S WEDDING MARCH, Simplified. Jules 
Rochard. 2s, 

MIGNONETTE. Ditto. 2s. 

MUSICAL BELLS. Michael Watson. 3s. 

ONLY. Virginia Gabriel's Popular Melody, E, L, Hime. 4s. 
DITTO. Brinley Richards. 4s, 

DITTO. Jules Rochard. 2s, 

PALESTINE. Grand March. E. L. Hime. 4s. 
PERDITA. Morceau dla Mazurka. E. de Paris. 4s, 
Sotp at Hatr-Prics. 


DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, 





MOXON’S 
POPULAR POETS. |‘ 


————- 


YRON. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETT{. {illustrated by FORD 
MADOX BROWN, 


ONGFELLOW. Edited and Prefaced 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, Llustrated by 


J. WILFRED LAWSON. 
ORDSWORTH. Edited and Prefaced 


by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETYTI. Illustrated by 
HENRY DELL. 


COTT. Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 

LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by THOMAS 
SECCOMBE. 
This Series will be made up by the addition of the grea 
English Poets to 20 volumes, the publication of which will b 
duly announced, 





Crown 8vo., cloth. Price 68. 


OEMS. By GEORGE F. ARM. 


STRONG, 

Atheneum, 

“Great command of language, and a facility for writing in 
verse with firmness, a force of utterance , . & power of 
understanding and sympathizing with the contradictions and 
moods of thought in a human soul at war with itself.” 

Spectator. 

(He) has a style of hisown. It displays. indeed, the fervent 
audacious rhetoric which distinguishes our youngest school of 
poets, but it has a sufficiently marked individuality.” 





E. MOXON SON & CO., 44, Dover Strect, W.; and 
1, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, E.O. 





Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps. 
A MARCIA NUZIALE. 
by JOHN RHODES. 
London: Swirt & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 


Composed 





Just Published. Price 5s, ; by Post, 5s, 6d, 


AYLAND WELL. ATale. By C. A.M. W., 
Author of ‘‘ The Fate of Sacrilege,” &c., &c. 
London: J. T. Hares, Lyall-place, Eaton-square, 8,W.; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, dante cit en, 


A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 
MEYELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 


J A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, 
2d. a pint. 

GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 
for Puddings, Custards, or thickening Broths, &c. To be hae 
through all wholesale and retail grocers and chemists. Sind 
Manufacturers, Gryeuin & Co., Wine and Foreign Produce Mer, 
ota Belgrave Llouse, Argyle- square, King’s-cross, Londoo- 

Sherry, Port, Champagne, 24/., 30/., 86/., 40/., a — 


Claret, Burgu ack, 12/., 18 W +» 30/., 
Oli Bast nella Sadetra’64/.. 60), 80 


Mozart's First Mass. Ditto. 3s. 
AN EVENING THOUGHT. Song without words. Sir J. | J? 


NEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New 


Map of Sy: wy Illustrations, Inscriptions, the “‘Hamah 


Handel. J. T, Stones,” &c, 2 vols. 8vo. 








\1HE LIFE AND TIMES OF MAR. 
GARET OF ANJOU. By Mrs. HOOKHAM. 2 vols. évo, 


‘TUDICIAL DRAMAS: Romances of 


French Criminal Law. By HENRY SPICER. 1 vol. 8yo, 


YECOLLECTIONS. 1 By J. RB. 


PLANCHE, 2 vols. 8vo. 


TNDER THE SUN. By G. A. SALA. 


lvol. 8vo. 


HE COURT OF ANNA CARAFA, By 
: _ Mrs. , ST. JO. JOHN, Y. 1 vol 8vo. 
ORTIES FROM “GIB,” in quest of 


Sensation and Sentiment. By E. DYNE FENTON, 
vol, 


YHE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

















EADY-MONEY MORTIBOY: a 


Matter-of-Fact Story. 3 vols. 


NDER THE. RED DRAGON. By 


JAMES GRANT, Author of ‘The Romance of War.” 





8 vols. 


| F eiescnes a New Novel. 8 vols. 








NDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. 


A Rural Painting of the Dutch School. By the Authot 
of ‘ Desperate Remedies,” &c. 2 vols. 


[JSDER WHICH KING. By B. W. 
JOHNSTON, M.P. 1 yol. 


(\OMING HOME TO ROOST. By 
GERALD GRANT. 8 vols. 


“JORNBY MILLS; and other Stories. 
By HENRY KINGSLEY. 2 vols, 


AVED BY A WOMAN. 


Author of “ No Appeal, "&c. 8 vols. 


‘ OVE AND TREASON. By W. FREE- 
LAND. 8 vols. 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J, T, HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s, ; by post, 6s, 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to Ba SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, Is. ; by post, 1 3. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 28.; 
by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Mediwval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHUROHE. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and _ PIOCTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, [stria, and Styria ; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, astasiing as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES {ia Greek) of 8. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, CHRYSOSTOM, 
by A. BASIL New and Second Edition, 6s. ; by post, 


THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough § Sermon- Help). 3s.; by post, 3s, 2d. 

WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. I., Advent to Lent; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. 1u.. Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c. Each Vol. 5s, 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for ev: => the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from German. In cloth, 


6s.; by 
post, 63. 6d. 

















By the 




















Klustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 
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THE LADY CAMILLE. 
He was my all, my everything, 
Beautiful, too, was he, 
Handsome, and tall, and of noble birth, 
A contrast unto me. 
Happy were we for one short year, 
Countless the joys we knew, 
I loved him—I worshipp’d the ground he trod, 
And he ?—-he adored me, too. 


But slowly and surely a cloud sprang up, 
A something—I knew not what; 

It lay on my heart like a heavy weight, 
And cast o’er my life a blot! 

I knew that the Lady Camille was fair ; 
She lived in the castle near,— 

I knew that my husband was often there : 
My heart was sick with fear. 


Many an hour did I weep and fret, 
Though I spake not a word to him; 

He was silent, too; and whene’er we met, 
His eyes were downcast and dim. 

Then I went to her, in her wealth and pride, 
And told her my bitter pain, 

I begged of her, on my bended knees, 
To see not his face again. 


She raised me up, and I joy’d to see 
There were tears in her beauteous eyes ; 
Surely the strength to conquer love, 
Is a woman's noblest prize ! 
She said she had fought and conquer'd, too, 
The love she had felt was o’er ; 
Now [ am blest, for I feel and know 
He is wholly my own once more. 


Nanniz LAMpeErt. 





PROVINCIAL. 

A new comedietta, in two acts, by Captain W. A. 
Swift, late of H.M.’s 100th Regiment, will shortly 
be produced at the Queen’s Theatre, Dublin. The 
Manageress, a great local favourite, Miss Lina 
Edwin, sustains the principal character. 





During the performance of ‘‘ Genevieve de Brabant” 
at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, Miss Soldene | 
on Saturday evening met with an accident which 
caused a slight interruption of the opera. It | 
seems that some steps which she had to ascend at 
the wings for the purpose of reaching the temporary 
platform on the stage at the termination of the last 
act, were insecurely fixed, and gave way with her. 
She was severely shaken by the fall, and for a short 
time could not goon. Mr. Roose explained to the 
audience the cause of the delay, and when he 
suggested that the ballet should go on in the mean- 
time, there were loud cries of ‘Certainly.’ But 
Miss Soldene promptly recovered her self posses- 
sion, and, taking her place upon the stage, apologised 
for the delay which the accident had caused, and 
insisted upon singing the music allotted to her. 
The opera then proceeded, and, notwithstanding the 
accident, Miss Soldene sang charmingly, and was 
loudly applauded. 





The Gaiety Company have this week varied their 
entertainment at the Prince's Theatre, Manchester. 
It now opens with an English version of “ Les deux 
Aveugles,” which very amusing plaisunterie is ad- 
mirably sung and acted by Messrs. Sullivan and 
Taylor. The principal piece of the program is Von 
Suppe's “* Beauti iful Galatea,” which is well put on 
the stage and excellently sung and acted. Miss C. 
Loseby and Miss E. Farren divide the honours, and 
they are admirably supported by Messrs. Sullivan 
and Wood. The music of this opera is of a decidedly 
higher class than the usual opera bouffe. The per- 
formances conelude with “ Trombalcazar,” a most 
“musing burlesque, into the broad humour of which 
all the performers enter most heartily. We must 
“gain repeat our compliments to the manage- 
ment on the excellent working of the pieces. 

» B. Younge’s “ Caste” company opened at the 


which gives the title to the company. It seems as 
if Manchester theatre-goers will never tire of this 
the best of Mr. Robertson's comedies, and it is a 
healthy sign that they do not, and we are glad to 
notice that good houses have been the rule all the 
week. Mr. Younge’s Zeccles is certainly the best 
acted character ; but Miss Alice Ingram and Miss K. 
Irving are both capitally fitted in the réles of the 
two daughters of old Eccles. Mr. Craven Robertson 
and the other gentlemen all deserve honourable 
mention, and Mrs. Buckingham White scores honour 
for her dignified Marquise de St. Maur. The scenery 
and appointments are highly creditable to the 
management. 


nearly an hour to play. The C minor symphony 
was excellently delivered as a matter of course, 
and afforded all delight. Mr, Charles Hallé played 
Mendelssohn's Pianoforte Concerto in D minor, 
and obtained a unanimous recall; and the other 
instrumental work was Weber's Jubilee overture. 
The singers were Mr, Santley and Mdme. Parepa- 
Rosa, the lady achieving an unexampled success 
in ‘ Ah perfido,” which was most sympathetically 
and artistically rendered. Skill such as hers is 
valuable in the first degroe. Mr. Santley sang 
** Alle voci della gloria’? (Rossini), and gained 
deserved laurels. ‘Thus the vocal department of 
tho program was admirably sustained. 

The convert of the Welsh Choral Union last 
week was distinguished by a performance of Mr. 
John Thomas's cantata ‘The Bride of Neath 
Valley ’—that pleasant and musicianly compositicn 
which has substantiated Mr, Thomas's position as 





OPBRA, 
The appearance of Mdme. Parepa Rosa as Norma 
at Covent Garden on Thursday was an event in the 
course of this year’s opera. Personal appearance, | Melodist and scholar. 
dramatic ability and vocalism were all admirable;| We alluded last week to Mr. Ganz's annual con- 
she looked the part, and acted it and sang it so as} cert, which was too long and imposing an affair to 
to bring down repeated applause and to justify the|be able to notice in detail. In all respects it 
encomiums of her admirers. Her high notes were | Showed that customary excellence which Mr, Gana's 
particularly clear and pure; her low register full | administration achieves: the patronage was exalted, 
and resonant; her shake perfect. The lyric stage | the audience brilliant, the co-operation effective. 
has hitherto lacked a Norma of latest years; we are Mr, Ganz himself displayed his rare powers as a 
glad to think the race is not extinct, and that artists | pianist in a couple of his own compositions, a 
like Mdme. Rosa are yet forthcoming. The cast| quartet by Schumann and Mendelssohn's “ Ca- 
was supplied by M. Naudin as Pollione, Malle. | priccio Brillante,” and secured abundant applause. 
Sinico as Adalgisa, and Sig. Capponi as Oroveso, | We may specify, among numerous successes in the 
On Saturday Mdile. Albani repeated her perform- | course of the afternoon, the encore awarded to Malle, 
ance as * Linda di Chamouni,” and was well seconded | Titiens’s scena from Pacini's “ Sago ;" the artistic 
by Sig. Graziani. by Mdme. Trebelli of ‘* Or la sull’ onda,” from * Jl 
On Monday “ I! Trovatore ” was again given, with | Giwramento,” and {her rendering of Mr. Ganz’s song, 
Mdme. Adelina Patti as Leonora. ‘ L’Elisir a’ |‘ Forget me not ;” Miss Kellogg's * Beware ;” Mdlle, 
Amore” was performed on Tuesday, when—after | Marimon’s new waltz, “ La Marimon:" Malle, 
several postponements, on account of indisposition— | Colombo’s scena from ‘* La Traviata ;" Mr. Bant- 
Malle. Smeroschi made her first stage appearance | !¢y’s ‘ Yeoman’s wedding,” Signor Foli's ‘ Qui 
here, as Adina. She acquitted herself to general | 84egno,” Signor Campanini’s “ Ah sio ben mio,” 
satisfaction, overcame the natural nervousness |®"4 Miss Edith Wynne’s * Ah, why do we love. 
incidental to a first performance, and managed | Other artists assisted and did well: in short the 
extremely well. She is young, interesting, has a concert could hardly have been better. 
clear organ under good control, and sings with| M. Cros-St-Ange, a clever and youthful violon- 
judgment. Her voice is of agreeable quality and | cellist, who recently took the first prize at the Con- 
with an extensive range in the upper notes. Mdme. | servatoire, gave his first matinGe at St. Georgo's 
Smeroschi’s chief points were made in the second | Hall on Monday. The program included a Trio 
act where Adina rejects the elixir offered by Dul- | Serenade—pianoforte, violin, and violoncello- ~by 
camara, and where she restores her lover his | Reber, played by M. Duvernoy, Mdme. Camilla 
freedom from military service. Encores were | Urso, and M. Cros-St-Ange ; pianoforte solos by M. 
freely awarded. Sig. Bettini sang tho plaintive | 4- Davernoy and Herr Stoeger; violoncello sulos by 
air,‘ Una furtiva lagrima,” with nice feeling, and | M. Cros-St-Ango, splendidly played and greatly ap- 
was greatly applauded. Signor Cotogni was a bluff Plauded ; and a violin solo by Mdme. Camilla Urso. 
Belcore, and sang well the cavatina, Come Paride,” | There was also some excellent vocal music by M. 
As Dr. Duleamara, Signor Ciampi displayed much | Jules Lefort, Mdme. Limia, M. Diaz de Soria, Miss 
unction and was frequently encouraged by applause, | Roselli, and Signor Rizzelli. M, Cros-St-Ange was 
Lammermoor” and “ Don Giovanni ” | vliged to hasten from his concert, having an engage- 
bring us down to to-night, and to-morrow the pro- | ment to play before the Princess Christian at Wind- 
mised “ Il Guarany ” is to be given after postpone- | SF Castle at six o clock tho saine eyening. 
ment. Few musicians would have attempted the bold 
At Drury Lane “ Faust,” “ Rigoletto,” “ Martha,” experiment of setting the famous ‘ Passe z to the 
; avenging Angel so grandly and vividly described by 
| Victor Hugo in his “ Le Jeu du Ciel.” A Mons, 
Guimet, however, has set the entire scene to music 
as ‘‘a Grand Oriental Orpheonic Symphony for 
chorus, soli, and orchestra.” It has been performed 
| twice at St. James’s Hall, and is again to be heard 
The last concert of the Philharmonic season came | to-day, and on Tuesday next. 
off on Saturday, and was distingnished by two 
novelties —Brahms’ Serenade in D for two orchestras, anees have been guaranteed by his friends. He is 
and Sir Sterndale Bennett's prelude, * Ajax.” The no ordivxary man, his music is by no means ordinary 
program also included Beethoven's C minor Sym- | music, and doubtless the world will hear somewhat 
phony. The serenade was written in Brahms’ more of Mons. Guimet. 
extreme youth, and it shows at opening considerable | Mr. T. H. Wright gave his annual recital on 
freshness and untrammelled fancy. The opening, Thursday at the Beethoven Rooms, with great satis- 
allegro is as full of attractive ideas as it is rich faction to his friends and the public. ‘The program 
in orchestral embellishment. But the flight is and its execution were good, and the audience 
not a sustained one: it soon droops to the flag, appreciative. 
level of mere ability: there is little striking as| Miss Alice Ryall gave her second annual morning 
the work proceeds—little to rescue it from the aceu | concert on Saturday at the Queen's Concert Rooms, 
sation of dulness. Sir Sterndale Bennett's “ Ajax” | Hanover Square. ‘here was a numerous and 
overture is replete with all that distinguishes that | fashionable gathering, who were much more than 
cultivated musician—clear and graceful treatment, | contented with the fare provided for them, 
accurate knowledge of effect, and irreproachable | Miss Kate Marie Nott gave an evening concert on 
scholarship. The prelude is a very short one—aa| Wednesday at the Hanover Square Looms, The 
brief as the afore-named work is long, for Bralims’ | young lady's friends mustered in conshhetable num- 








“Tucia di 


and “La Sonnambula” have been the repetitions 
constituting the operatic week. 





CONCERTS. 


There are those who 
think lightly of Mons. Guimet, and these perform- 





New Queen's Theatre on Monday with the piece 














Serenade stretches to six moyements and takes | bers, and her efforts were warmly appreciated. 
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THEATRES. 
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On Saturday morning the farewell performance of 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Wigan signalised the loss to 
the stage of one of its most refined and conscientious 
ornaments. The success which Mr. Wigan obtained 
in his own dramatic domain was so complete that 
appeals were made from time to time to *“ rectify 
his frontier’—to add new conquests and new 
triumphs to his gains. But, wisely or not, Mr. 
Wigan either distrusted his own powers or preferred 
undisputed supremacy in a small dominion to rivalry 
in a larger one. He listened not to the voice of the 
charmer; he chose rather to remain the unequalled 
presenter of those clear and perfect intaglios of 
character—the Achille Talma Dufard, the Mar- 
quis of Bellaterre, the John Mildmay, of the 
English stage. There came a time, however, when 
the endless repetition of the stage-Frenchman 
threatened to pall, and when Mr. Wigan’s admirers 
found real disappointment in his refusal to enlarge 
his scope. And then—as if to pique metropolitan 
theatre-goers—one heard of Mr. Alfred Wigan as 
Shylock in the North, and began to picture a great 
gain to the Shakespearean stage in so well disciplined 
arecruit. But the hope was born to discourage- 
ment: Mr. Wigan did not resume his Shakespearean 
trials in London. And now the accomplished actor 
and his wife have bidden the stage a lasting fare- 
well, carrying with them abundant sympathies and 
still more abundant regrets. Some proof of the 
esteem in which Mr. and Mrs. Wigan are regarded 
was afforded by the sight of Drury Lane on Saturday 
with its crowded seats, its enthusiastic assemblage, 
and the brilliant array of professional coadjutors, 
willing to appear in insignificant réles by way of 
homage to the retiring actor. The plays of “ The 
First Night” and “ Still Waters Run Deep” were 
cortainly never so cast before. With Mr. Wigan, 
Messrs. Toole, Brough, and Miss Hodson in one 
piece; with Messrs. Bancroft, Hare and James 
having a speech a-piece in anothor, Mr. Dewar 
playing a non-speaking servant, and Mrs. Scott- 
Siddons and Mr. Chippendale, besides the bene- 
ficiary and his wife, gracing the cast, one may 
imagine the perfection of ensemble. We give the 
cast. 

“Tne First Niecnt" (Ending with the Third 
Scone.) The Hon. Bertie Fitzurse, Mr. John Clay- 
ton; Mr. Wing (the Manager), Mr. J. L. Toole; 
Mr. Vamp (the Prompter), Mr. H. Crellin; J/r. 
Parnassus (the Author), Mr. L. Brough; George 
(the Call-boy), Mr. W. Parry; Achille Dufard (a 
French Actor), (his original character), Mr. Alfred 
Wigan; Tose Dufard, Miss Hodson; Arabella 
Fotheringay, Miss Tremaine. 

‘“*Siiun Waters Run Derp.”’—Mr. Potter, Mr. 

Chippendale ; Captain Hawkesly, Mr. J. Billington ; 
John Mildmay (his Original Character), Mr. Alfred 
Wigan; Dunbilk, Mr. D. Leeson; Langford, Mr. 
8. Bancroft; Markham, Mr. J. Hare; Gimlet, Mr. 
D. James; Jessop, Mr. F. Dewar; Servant, Miss R. 
Sanger; Mrs. Mildmey, Mrs. Scott-Siddons; Mrs. 
Sternhold (her original character), Mrs. Alfred 
Wigan. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales were present, and 
tho patronage numbered nearly all the members of 
the Royal family, and many 1epresentative names 
from the peerage. We need not criticise the per- 
formance: it was of course admirable. Mr. Toole 
had made a railway journey from Bristol to be 
present, and would have to make another that 
afternoon; but then Mr. Toole no more regards 
distance, or the conquering thereof, than does a 
swallow. At about six o’clock Mr, Wigan came 
forward and addressed the audience thus, in a tone 
which exhibited the presence of strong emotion. 

‘Patrons and Friends,—I address to-day with 
mingled feelings of pain and pleasure—pain because 
my wife and I are now relinquishing a beloved 
Profession, and pleasure because of the very hearty 
and cordial welcome with which you have greeted 
us. During my career as Manager and actor I have 
ever striven to elevate the Profession to which I 
belong, and if I have not done better may Lhope 
that you will attribute it rather to want of power 
than to want of will. -I think I may say with pride 
that the suecesses with which I have met have been 
' gained by no unworthy means. But let me add 
that those successes have been mainly due to my 
wife, on whom has fallen the most arduous share of 








our labours. We have served you long, and I hope 
I may say faithfully. We can serve you no longer. 
But we still hope to be useful in some degree to our 
art, although in a less exciting position. It has 
been said that out of the fulness of the heart 
the mouth speaketh. If this be so I ought to 
say much, for my heart is indeed very full. Much 


is due from me in acknowledgment of the high. 


compliments and the hearty expressions of good 
will I have received from this illustrious and 
friendly audience. But I am unequal to the task. 
(Here the speaker led forward Mrs. Alfred Wigan). 
And I hope I have said enough, when once more in 
all sincerity I utter the words ‘ We thank you, and 
farewell.’” 

Repeated and renewed acclamations burst forth as 
the curtain then fell upon the public life of one of 
our best representative actors. 

The return to England of Mr. and Mrs. Bandmann 
was made manifest on Saturday by their reappear- 
ance on the stage of the Queen’s in Mr. Tom Tay- 
lor’s play of “ Narcisse.” This piece, which in a 
literary sense has been all round Europe before 
reaching the hands of Mr. Taylor (Diderot wrote it, 
Voltaire re-wrote it, Goethe translated it, and 
Brachvogel dramatised it), has bodily made the 
voyage of the world with Mr. Bandmann, who has 
played it to our Antipodes with signal success. The 
drama is a powerfal one of its kind, turning on the 
discovery by a poor half-witted husband whose wife 
has deserted and driven him demented, that this 
same lost wife is the king's mistress. There is a 
good deal of sickly sentiment in it—a good deal of 
emotion not of the healthiest kind—and a good deal 
of opportunity for grimacing which Mr. Bandmann 
duly seizes. It is, however, right to say that he has 
toned down the extravagances perceptible before 
his Australian tour. Mrs. Bandmann shows much 
of Miss Milly Palmer's softness and plasticity. The 
part which she plays makes no very great demands 
on a high power. Mr. Rignold preserves the right 
path of repression and studied refinement, and plays 
the Duc de Choiseul well. Miss Isabel Clifton is 
slightly overmatched with the Marquise de Pompa- 
dour. 


“* Medea in Corinth,” produced at the Lyceum for 
the purpose of exhibiting Miss Bateman’s capacities 
in high art, is a scholarly version of the Euripidean 
play by Mr. W. G. Wills, executed in neat verse, 
and marked by effective situations. Mr. Wills has 
gone to M. Legouvé oftener than to Euripides, for a 
modern audience would not tolerate the pure Greek 
form of play ; and he bas also put much of his own 
thought ‘and constructive art into the tragedy, and 
the result is a highly admirable piece of workman- 
ship, which, being creditably acted, is likely to 
interest playgoers for some little time tocome. We 
do not predict that this tragedy will fascinate the 
town like ‘‘ Leah.” There is something cold, albeit 
beautiful, about Greek drama as about Greek statu- 
ary ; its classic outlines, its marmorean shapeliness 
and slow stately grace repel the sympathies of 
modern audiences who are content with ruder 
surroundings if only the epoch and the mode of life 
be somewhat near our own. But such as it is 
‘* Medea in Corinth” is likely to prompt a visit: 
what is doubtful is that the visit will be repeated. 
The story of the drama is the familiar one: we 
witness the nuptials of Glaucea. of Corinth with 
Jason, in opposition to the warnings of Orpheus, the 
arrival and interposition of Medea, the deadly veil 
given to her rival, the death of the latter at the 
altar, the rage of the crowd, the slaughter by Medea 
of her children to save them from being torn from 
her, and the horror of Jason, as he stumbles over 
his sons, and finds the outraged mother, spectre- 
like, denouncing his faithlessness and accusing him 
as their real murderer. All this is set forth ina 
highly dramatic manner and in telling dialogue. 
Mr. Wills has adopted blank verse—the iambic 
measure, but in irregular lines of four, five, and six 
feet ; and his verse is evenly forcible and musical. 
Miss Bateman's Medea is a very creditable perform- 
ance, and shows conscientious study and a good 
deal of natural ability. It is not startling, as 
Ristori’s and Rachel’s assumptions were; we are 
not left breathless and awestruck, as though a spirit 
passed before us; but a good deal of pleasure 
and profit can be deriyed from it, and at times it has 
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indications of real power. Miss Bateman’s face and 
robing have the due classic contour, and her 
picturesqueness is part of the legitimate means by 
which she secures a triumph. ‘The rest of the 
acting is also above the average. Mr. Ryder isa 
magnificent Creon; Mr. Swinburne an appropriate 
Jason; and the Glaucea of Miss Virginia Francis is 
tender and loveable. Mr. Charles Warner too shows 
an accurate sense of what is due in the part of 
Orpheus. The scenery is most harmonious, and the 
mounting most effective in all respects. 





THE NATIONAL MUSIC MEETINGS. 





The progress and close of the National Music 
Meetings at the Crystal Palace have been in all 
respects satisfactory. Thanks to the energy and 
discrimination of Mr. Willert Beale, the movement 
has now been fairly started, and next year we may 
expect a considerable access of force, as the institu- 
tion becomes wider known and its conditions more 
certain. In such matters itis only the first step 
which costs; the step has been made, the cost 
borne, and success may now be fairly predicted. 
Next year we may expect greater alacrity on the part 
of provincial choirs, and Wales will have tolook toher 
laurels. Certainly these laurels were fairly earned this 
time, and the spirit and enterprise of the 350 miners 
and working folk who found their way to London 
and carried away the great prize, have caused nearly 
as much admiration as their undoubted proficiency 
in music. The latter quality has received the testi- 
mony of all the judges. The Handelian chorus 
“Then round about the starry throne,” and ‘‘ The 
men of Harlech” excited every satisfaction, and 
would probably have served to decide the victory 
even after a sharp competition. On Thursday also 
was given an award of £50 to the Bristol Choral 
Union. The military bands in Class VI. (a) then 
competed, and the band of the 33rd Regiment was 
declared the winner of the liberal prize offered by 
the Crystal Palace directors. At a concert which 
succeeded, the Bristol Choral Union, the South 
Wales Choral Union, and band of the 33rd Regiment 
contributed some excellent music, and justified the 
favourable remarks made by the musical judges. 

On Saturday, a large and brilliant audience 
assembled to witness the distribution of the prizes 
by the Duke of Edinburgh. Previous to his Royal 
Highness’s arrival a concert took place in the after- 
noon at which the competitors performed in turn. 
The two military bands—the Royal Engineers, and 
the 33rd, with the St. George’s Rifle Volunteer band 
played. ‘Rossini’s “ Semiramide” overture, given 
with admirable effect by the Engineers, was encored. 
Herr Sawerthal repeated part of the Allegro. The 
33rd played Gungl’s ‘‘ Rekrut ” March, and the St. 
George’s a selection from Benedict’s ‘Lily of 
Killarney.” The Welsh choir, conducted by- Mr. 
Griffith Jones (Caradog) sang ‘‘ The March of the 
Men of Harlech’ again, which was encored by ac- 
clamation. Less successful was the excerpt from 
the “ Lobgesang ;” but the confidence of these 
Welsh miners is unbounded. ‘God bless the Prince 
of Wales” was given by the united choirs, but dragged 
somewhat; the Queen’s anthem was sung much better. 
The South London Choir sang Abt’s “‘ Swallows ” ar- 
ranged as a part-song, and the Brixton Choir also 
hadan innings. The winners of solo prizes sang: 
Miss Anna Williams, Miss Hancock, Messrs. 
Dudley Thomas and Wadmore, did justice to the 
arbiters who had decreed them prizes, The suc- 
cessful competitors for diplomas did not put in an 
appearance, but the program of the day announced 
the names to be Miss Anna Ori, of the London 
Academy of Music, ‘remarkable for her knowledge 
of harmony and general proficiency in music ;” 
Mr. Sanyé, Mr. Francis Crane, and Mr, G, H. 
Woolley, proficients in ‘‘ sight-singing.” 

At a quarter after six the Duke of Edinburgh 
arrived with that punctuality which is the politeness 
of kings, and was warmly received by the audience. 
His Royal Highness was attended by Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, M.P., the Chairman of the Crystal Palace . 
Company; by the musical judges—viz., Sir Julius 
Benedict, Sig. Arditi, Professor Wylde, Mr. Hullah, 
Mr. H. Smart, Mr. Joseph Barnby, Sig. Randegger, 
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Mr. H. ‘Leslie, ani “Ve. B. Richards; as also by Mr. ! 7 


G. Grove and Mr. Wilkinson, joint managers of the 
Crystal Palace, and by Mr. Willert Beale, the 
promoter of the National Music Meetings. ‘The 
ceremony of distribution was a very simple one. 
First of all, Mr. T. Hughes, M.P., requested the 
Duke’s permission to read a seperti, which, after 
stating what are the objects of the National Music 
Meetings, and proclaiming that the idea of them 
originated with Mr. Willert Beale, as also that the 
successful termination of this first series is due to 
his co-operation with the officers of the company, 
went on to allude to the prize winners—the solo 
singers—and to the opportunity afforded to a Welsh 
choir 500 voices strong of being heard, as also the 
culture and refinement which must ensue from 
bringing a body of working men, of which it is 
composed, into contact with persons and_ scenes so 
different from their ordinary associations. The 
Tonic Sol-fa Association, the Brixton Choral Asso- 
ciation, the South London Choral Association, were 
all honourably alluded to in the report, and the 
military and yolunteer bands to which prizes were 
awarded. The report concluded with the expression 
of hope that these National Music Meetings will 
mark an epoch in the progress of music in Eng- 
land, and the assurance that the encouragement 
afforded by the presence of His Royal Highness 
will not be without influence on the future 
efforts of the directors. The report being 
accepted, the successful competitors were called 
forward, and bashfully came up—all but Mr. 
Dudley Thomas, who could not be found. The 
Royal Duke made no audible speech, but said a 
word or two as he handed the prizes as follows: 
Miss Anna Williams, soprano, £30; Miss Margaret 
Hancock, contralto, £30; Mr. Dudley Thomas, 
tenor, £30; Herr Sawerthal, conductor of the band 
of the Royal Engineers, £50; Mr. Basquit, con- 
ductor of the band of the 33rd regiment, £50; Mr. 
Phasey, conductor of the St. George’s Rifles, £50; 
Mr. Alfred Stone, conductor of the Bristol Choral 
Union, £50; Mr. Proudman, conductor of the Tonic 
Sol-fa Association Choir, £100. Mr. Griffith Jones, 
the conductor of the South Wales Choral Union, 
presented himself, and was informed that the 
challenge prize of the value of £1000 had been 
awarded to his choir for its excellent singing. (It 
was a ‘ walk over,” but the easiness of the victory 
did not mitigate the loudness of the cheers.) Mr. 
Thomas Hughes then called for three cheers for the 
Duke of Edinburgh, and the audience promptly and 
vigorously responded—the Duke looking rather non- 
plussed for the few seconds while this’lasted. 

The fireworks in the evening were not so good as 
we have seen at the Palace: the wind was adverse, 
and obscured the set pieces with smoke. The 
rockets, however, were fine, and the lighting of the 
fountains produced an effective display. While the 
crowd was gathered in the grounds, the Welsh 
choristers, encouraged by their success of Thursday 
and the praise lavished upon them, struck up several 
part-songs, the effect of which in the open air was 
very pretty, and produced hearty applause, 








BOSTON PEACE FESTIVAL. 





There was a large audience present on Wednes- 
day, the 19th June, the third day of the Festival. 
The choral work for this performance consisted of 
Luther’s choral, ‘‘ A Strong Castle is our Lord;” 
“Yet doth the Lord,’ from Mendelssohn’s 
‘* Elijah;” ‘‘ Farewell to the forest,” substituted 
for ‘ All we like sheep,” from the “ Messiah” of 
Handel; Keller’s German Union Hymn, the 
assisting work in the “ Blessing of the poignards,”’ 
from Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Les Huguenots ;” Franz Abt’s 
“When the swallows homeward fly,” and the 
usual Anvil Chorus, and “Hamburg” for the 
finale. Of these the best rendered were Abt’s 
melody, conducted by the composer in person, 
Luther’s Choral, and the Forest Choral, all of 
which were sung with full sustaining power and 
strong hold of the music. In “ Yet doth the 
Lord,” the chromatic difficulties were overcome 
with a fair degree of success, The prominent 
feature of the orchestral work was the “ Zann- 


= We, 

hituser” ovaibure: This.grand eudnclien fasehued 
excellent treatment. The. heavier portions were 
very effectively performed, but the thrilling 
movement for the strings was not seemingly so 
powerfully given as at the former Peace Jubilee 
of 1869. 

Thursday’s concert attracted a still larger 
audience than either of the preceding days, 
mainly owing to the reduction of prices of admis- 
sion. The work allotted to the choral force 
included the “ Gloria” from the Twelfth Mass of 
Mozart, “The Heavens are telling” from 
Haydn’s “ Creation,” the Marseilles Hymn, the 
usual closing hymn and a portion of the “‘ Soldiers’ 
Chorus,” from “ Faust,” and ‘ Nazareth,” by 
Gounod. This being known as the “French 
Day” (as the two preceding ones had been called 


2{}the English and German days), the prominent 


popular sensation was the Garde Republicaine 
band of Paris conducted by M. Paulus, whose 
principal contribution was an exceedingly able 
interpretation of the fine overture to ‘ William 
Tell,” although no amount of band instrumenta- 
tion can compensate for the loss of the ’cellos in 
the earlier part of this overture. The flute and 
oboe music was very finely done by MM. Elie and 
Bouler, and the delicate shading, fine contrasts, 
and wonderful smoothness of tone with which the 
various effects of this composition were treated 
demonstrated that the great reputation of this 
band has not been exaggerated. The frenzy of 
enthusiasm exhibited by the multitude present 
compelled this band, as it had the others, to givea 
small concert by themselves which was made of 
the American national airs, the ‘“‘ Marseillaise,” 
Meyerbeer’s ‘March aux Flambeaux” and a 
polka, all rendered in an unexceptionable man- 
ner. The “ Soldiers’ Chorus” from “ Faust” was 
sung with emphasis and discretion by a profes- 
sional operatic chorus, but they were very weakly 
supported by the main chorus. 

The choral force which had been gradually 
falling off since the first day, was greatly reduced 
in numbers on Friday, Saturday, and at the sacred 
concert on Sunday. This was due to the demands 
on the business time of many of the male singers, 
and the neglect and indifference of others, arising 
from dissatisfaction at the location of their seats, 
and unfamiliarity with the music. The natural 
result was a corresponding diminution of strength 
in the choral work. The program of the sacred 
concert on Sunday was mainly made up of repeti- 
tions of the important selections of the week, the 
only new pieces being the beautiful four-part 
song, “Sweet and low,” by Barnby, the words by 
Tennyson, and the “ Hallelujah Chorus” from the 
“ Messiah.” The former was delivered with much 
expression and correctness, but the latter was 
shorn of half its grandeur by the reduced number 
of the choral force. Mesdames Leutner and 
Rudersdorff assisted at this concert, the first 
repeating Proch’s air, and the second the “ In- 
flammatus.” The German Cornet Quartet also 
contributed one of their selections at this concert. 

Monday, the 24th June, was devoted to the 
production of Handel’s “ Israel in Egypt,” by the 
Handel and Haydn, Salem, Lynn, and West Rox- 
bury societies, with Mdme. Rudersdorff, Mrs. 
Barry, Messrs. W. J. and J. F. Winch, and Mr. 
Rudolphsen in the solo portion. Though some of 
the chorals were somewhat indistinct, yet the 
general result was meritorious. On Tuesday there 
was probably the largest assemblage of people 
ever gathered under one roof in this country, the 
occasion being the visit of the President and a 
part of his Cabinet, Senator Wilson, and other 
public men. The most moderate estimate places 
the number present at above fifty thousand. The 
foreign bands all appeared, and made up the 
greater part of the concert, the English band 
giving souvenirs of Bellini; the French, Herold’s 
overture to “‘ Zampa,” the “‘ Marseillaise,” a finely 
performed cornet solo, and the “John Brown” 
song; and the German, themes from “ The Hugue- 
nots.” Theapplause and excitement which followed 





these performances was a scene long to be remem- 


I pered by the visitors. Mdme. Rudersdorff contyi- 
buted a song called ‘“‘ Homage to Columbia,” the 
words written and the music composed and sung 
by herself, accompanied by the English band. A 
critical analysis of this work was impossible, 
owing to the surrounding confusion, but Mdme. 
Rudersdorff should disabuse herself of the idea 
that she can successfully write English verse. 

On Wednesday, Mdme. Leutner’s beautiful 
sweetness and purity of intonation and wonderful 
facility of execution were as prominent as ever in 
Proch’s Air, and in “ Home, sweet home” her 
delicious freshness of melody was again apparent, 
and the glitter of the ornamentation scarcely 
obscured the expression of the sympathetic charac- 
ter of the song. Herr Strauss gave his 
“Circassian March” for the first time—a quaint 
melody and well played. The European bands, as 
the day before, contributed the main portion of 
the entertainment, the overture to ‘“‘ The Merry 
Wives of Windsor” being the principal specialty 
of the German band, the overture to “ Oberon”’ 
that of the French, and a selection from ‘“‘ Don 
Giovanni” that of the English band—all well 
interpreted, and each followed by popular selec- 
tions in response to the inevitable encore. 

Enough of the Jubilee has now passed by to 
determine the musical results of the experiment 
of “‘ monster” concerts, if not to demonstrate the 
financial success or failure of this particular enter- 
prise. The days have been dedicated epecialiy 
to the different nationalities of Europe, and to dis- 
tinguished guests—there has been the British day, 
the German day, the French day, the Russian day, 
and the President’s day, in special honour of 
President Grant, who, accompanied by two 
members of his Cabinet, was present at tho 
Coliseum. The Grenadier Guards’ band played on 
the British day, when there was a lively enthu- 
siasm; the Franz Kaiser band of the Prussian 
Grenadiers played on the German day with much 
effect ; the band of the Garde Republicaine played 
on the French day tearing things to pieces with 
the “ Marseillaise” and the ‘Star Spangled 
Banner,” and creating the wildest excitement of 
the week; and all these bands played before 
General Grant. The Russian day was an 
empty title, for there was no band of the 
Czar’s army in attendance, and no Muscovite 
music was attempted; but there might havo 
been a day in honour of the Khedive, had Mr. 
Gilmore thought of it, since Monday, the 24th, 
was given up to the oratorio of ‘ Israel in Egypt.” 
It was amusing to watch the audience on the 
occasion of any severely classical performance. 
Some undoubtedly enjoyed it greatly ; others won- 
dered much what it could all mean. Many from 
the rural districts, who had come to hear the 
foreign bands, and had not yet been so blessed, read 
the “ Gloria from the Twelfth Mass ” of Mozart on 
the program with a vague idea that Mass was tho 
popular abbreviation for Massachusetts, and that 
some stunning composition to glorify the deeds 
of the Twelfth Massachusetts Regiment in the 
war was about to be introduced. Disappointed 
in this they yawned and stretched, and finally 
left the Coliseum in utter weariness for the outside 
shows—the educated pig, the circus, and the pano- 
rama. To sum up what has been done: much 
fine music has been superbly rendered ; the solo 
performances have been of a high order of excel- 
lence, though the piano on which Miss Arabella 
Goddard played was not of a kind to show off her 
magnificent instrumentation; the overtures to 
“ William Tell,’’ “‘Der Freischiitz,” “Zampa,” “Tann- 
hduser,” and other operas, have been given with 
great force, precision and delicacy ; but the best 
efforts. were not to the taste of the audience. 
Next to the hurly-burly of the Anvil Chorus, and 
the brilliant enlivening strains of the military 
bands, the public demanded the Jubilee singers, 
a corps of negro vocalists from Tennessee, who 
sang their camp-meeting hymns, and “ Mine eyes 
have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord,” 
to the tune of “Qld Jobn Brown” in which the 
audience joined with immense enorgy; but equal 
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favour was shown to the bounding waltzes of 
Herr Strauss, who seemed to be made of steel 
springs and gutta percha as be ied with his fiddle 
low the large and admirable orchestra that played 
them. The great fact will remain after all, that 
in the multitude of choristers there is not musical 
safety, and that immense mobs of performers 


are from the purposes of art altogether. Four 
thousand~in a chorus are better than fifty 
thousand. 








Mian, July 3rd. 

On Monday last ‘“‘ Le Educande di Sorrento,” an 
amusing but somewhat exaggerated opera, was pro- 
duced at the Fossati with success. The music is 
sparkling, and at the same time shows a master 
hand and much learning. The composer is the 
maestro Usiglio. The executants were Signorina 
Lamberti, Signorina Pala-Graziosi, Signor Raslieri, 
Signor Graziosi, and Signor Trinci. Signorina Lam- 
berti has very little voice, but sings remarkably well, 
and is nightly applauded heartily. Signorina Gra- 
ziosi is a most valuable acquisition to any company, 
and the same may be said of Signor Graziosi, a 
baritono brillante of the very first order. The buffo 
Trinci is young and possesses a rather weak voice, 
but he has many good qualities. The tenor is a 
dzbutante, and as yet hardly up to his work. He is 
by trade a printer, and has, up to a day or two pre- 
ceding that of his début, worked at the compositor's 
desk. He attended one of the free choral societies 
established by the Milanese municipality, and having 
a good voice and some ability the conductor of the 
society gave him singing lessons, and the conse- 
quence is that he has made by no means a discredit- 
able first appearance. A public more indulgent 
towards beginners than the Milanese it would be 
difficult to find, if not impossible. Every one gets a 
fair hearing; if there is anything to be appreciated 
in a singer, the meneghini will soon find it out. In 
consequence of the continued indisposition of Miss 
Fillippo ‘‘ La Cenerentola” is still in the distance. 

On Saturday week the threatened “ Trovatore” 
was produced at the Nuovo Re, and the result was a 
most laughable success. The artists are all of the 
lowest order of merit, and the tenor had never before 
sung as primo tenore, but as secondo. He has since 
been replaced, but with very little advantage to the 
public. 

In the autumn the Scala will be opened, when the 
principal attraction will be *‘ Der Freischiitz.”” The 
celebrated basso Majni is engaged for the part of 
Caspar, and the rest of the east is good. 








BOSTON SOCIETY. 





At the present moment when the Jubilee attracts 
attention, the following description of the social 
aspect of Boston, from the Daily News, has a certain 
interest for Englishmen. 

New York and Boston are old rivals. Boston 
claims to have the brains; New York boasts of the 
energy and greatness. New York is four or five 
times as large as the capital of Massachusetts; but 
the latter city claims to have intellect and culture 
enough to stock half-a-dozen Manhattans. Every- 
body in Boston has a family and a name; nobody 
ever knows whence a New Yorker came, unless, 
indeed, he be of the select and fading Knickerbocker 
caste. Nineteen out of every twenty Bostonians 
trace their descent in a right line from some of the 
Pilgrim Fathers; and the number of articles of fur- 
niture preserved in Massachusetts, and still ex- 
hibited with pride, as having been brought over in 
the Mayflower, would suggest that that vessel must 
have been at least as large as the Great Eastern, if 
not as Noah’s Ark. Boston is the most English of 
all American cities in appearance. It is as unlike 
New York as London is unlike Paris. It has 
narrow, hilly, and crooked streets, in which one 
might lose himself, and apparently wander hope- 
less for ever, if no friendly hand were to guide him 
out of the maze. Most American cities, it need 
hardly be said, are laid out so rigorously in long, 











broad, and numbered avenues, crossed at right 
angles by shining, spacious streets, that the veriest 
stranger seems to acquire the whole plan of the place 
in half an hour, and can never fail to find his way 
anywhere. Boston has its’ antiquities: its quaint 
old houses, where English governors used to live: 
its church, whose belfry bore the light which 
signalled the starting of Paul Revere on his famous 
ride to Concord, to warn his people of the move- 
ments of the British troops. It has its Fanueil 
Hall, the ‘cradle of liberty,’ as every true 
Bostonian believes it to be, the source from which 
many popular orators have sent as many streams of 
political agitation flowing over the land. Boston is 
proud of having the finest Free Public Library in 
the world. She is proud of her Common—a beauti- 
ful and noble enclosure, lying between her finest 
business thoroughfare and one of her most fashion- 
able streets of private residences, as Hyde-park 
lies between Knightsbridge and Connaught-place. 
From the dome of the State-house, which looks 
on the Common, one can see the rather ugly obelisk 
that marks the doubtful victory (or doubtful defeat, 
which was it?) ascribed to ‘the sword of Bunker’s 
Hill.” Boston is especially proud of her lettered 
society; of the neighbouring village of Cambridge, 
with Harvard University ; of Emerson, and Lowell, 
and Longfellow, and Oliver Wendell Holmes; of 
Agassiz, and Dr. Howe; of Brownson, Alcott and 
Henry Whipple; of the powerful declamation of 
Charles Sumner, and the exquisite elocution and 
thrilling invective of Wendell Phillips. Boston is 
proud of its scholarly coteries, its esthetic teas, its 
sublime indifference to commerce and trade, its 
noble absorption in theories and “isms,” science 
and arts, the emancipation of everything, and the 
combination of devout theology with utter freedom 
of thought. It is but natural that less gifted cities 
should be a little jealous of the Massachusetts’ 
Minerva, and should sometimes irreverently make 
fun of her learning and her esthetics. The New 
Yorkers assert that Boston considers herself the 
centre of all creation, and insist that in the Masssa- 
chusetts’ school books the sun is described as so 
many millions of miles distant from Boston, that 
Boston goes round the sun once every year; and so 
on. It is an article of faith with New York and Phila- 
delphia that every Boston girl wears a double eye- 
glass and blue stockings; that she scorns the softer 
emotions and the weakness of her sex; that her 
lightest small-talk is of palwontology; and her 
highest idea of relaxation is to attend a course of 
lectures on the polarization of light. Boston treats 
these calmumnious frivolities with the contempt 
which they deserve. Art, as we know, has no enemy 
but the ignorant. She is content to remark that 
New York can make money, but Boston appreciates 
intellect. She rarely admires the same things and 
people which awaken the enthuiasm of other cities ; 
and more especially of New York.- A victorious 
theory or person may please New York, but that is 
nothing, so long as the other side pleases Boston. 
It must be owned that there is a good deal of calm 
self-conceit about the smaller city which is oc- 
casionally trying to the temper of her sisters and 
rivals. But not disparaging any other place, let it 
be owned that that traveller is indeed a strangely 
fortunate being who bas ever met in any part of the 
world a society more genial, refined, intellectual, 
and delightful than that which will welcome him, if 
he be worth welcoming at all, in ‘‘ Boston, Mass.” 








Mr. G. Conquest has accepted, and will shortly 
produce at the Grecian, a new drama by Charles 
Daly (the well-known provincial author), of which 
report speaks very favourably. This will, we believe, 
be the first of Mr. Daly’s dramas that has been 
produced in London. i 








Hottoway’s Pitis.—The chief wonder of modern times.— 
This incomparable medicine increases the appetite, strengthens 
the stomach, cleanses the liver, corrects biliousness, previ 
flatulency, Pn, ow the system, invigorates the nerves, an 
reinstates the health. The enormous demand for these Pills 
throughout the globe astovishes everybody, and a single trial 
convinces the most sceptical that no medicine equals Holloway’s 
Pills in its ability to remove ail yy incidental to the 
human race. They area blessing to afflicted, and a boon 
to all that labour under internal or external i 


Purifica- 
tion of ae eoell coalie’s o sentains Soom the secretive 
organs, and gentle a) ve acticn, are 
the extensive curative range of Holloway’s 


sources of 
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Fors Clavigera. Letters to the Workmen and 
Labourers of Great Britain. By Joun Ruskin, 
‘LL.D. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1871—1872. 


A fortnight ago we referred to the notable scheme 
of Mr. Ruskin’s for founding a new Arcadia in 
England, where all were to labour yet all enjoy, all 
to be learned yet none presume, all workmen to 
earn unalterable wages, and every inch of ground to 

be made fertile to its utmost capacity. This 

scheme has taken the name of St. George’s Fund, 
and Mr. Ruskin for some time hugged himself in 
the prospect of restoring an adaptation of the feudal 
system, banishing the steam-plough and the loco- 
motive, uprooting modern notions, and teaching 
hinds’ children the history of Florence. It wasa 
pretty dream so long as it lasted, and Mr. Ruskin 
was honest enough and earnest enough to sacrifice 
£7000 over it; but he is at last beginning to wake 
to the conviction—not that his plan would prove a 
failure if tried, but that it has not a remote chance 
of ever being tried, for the public have no faith in 
it, and will not subscribe. Let us recapitulate the 
outlines of the scheme as it is. 

First of all when the Fund has reached a sufficient 
amount—a far-off contingency—the Trustees (who 
are they to be ?) are to buy with it ‘‘ any land offered 
them at just price in England.” One kind of land 
is as good as another, even if it be sand or granite. 
“ Rock, moor, marsh or sea-shore,” says Mr. Ruskin, 
‘it matters not what, so it be British ground, and 
secured to us.” Having purchased then, say the 
Goodwin Sands, Mr. Ruskin sets \to work with his 
model Community. 

We will ascertain the absolute best that can be 
made of every acre. We will first examine what 
flowers and herbs it naturally bears; every wholesome 
flower that it will grow shall be sown in its wild 
places, and every kind of fruit tree that can prosper ; 
and arable and pasture land extended by every ex- 
pedient of tillage, with humble and simple cottage 
dwellings under faultless sanitary regulation. What- 
ever piece of land we begin work upon, we shall treat 
thoroughly at once, putting unlimited manual 
labour on it, until we have every foot of it under as 
strict care as a flower-garden, and the labourers shall 
be paid sufficient, unchanging wages; and their 
children educated compulsorily in agricultural 
schools inland, and naval schools by the sea, the 
indispensable first condition of such education being 
that the boys learn either to ride or to sail; the 
girls to spin, weave, and to sew, and at a proper age 
to cook all ordinary food exquisitely; the youth of 
both sexes to be disciplined daily in the strictest 
practice of vocal music; and for morality, to be 
taught gentleness to all brute creatures,—finished 
courtesy to each other,—to speak truth with rigid 
care, and to obey orders with the precision of slaves. 
Then, as they get older, they are to learn the natural 
history of the place they live in,—to know Latin, 
boys and girls both,—and the history of five cities, 
Athens, Rome, Venice, Florence, and London. 


Mr. Ruskin, it will be seen, has unbounded confi- 
dence in the perfectibility of human nature. He 
imagines that these Christian gentlemen, these 
paragons of courtesy, virtue, accomplishments and 
antiquarian research, having been educated up to 
this mark, will go on performing manual labour, 
obey orders with the precision of slaves (query, whose 
orders? Mr. Ruskin’s or the parson’s?) and never 
think of bettering their condition, Why, imagine 
their marketable value in the wicked outside world ! 
Think how the outer barbarians would jump at a 
girl who could weave, spin, sew, cook exquisitely, 
sing vocal music, never tell fibs, know Latin, 
and be well up in five cities. Think of her asa 
servant! Think of her as a wife! Were St. 
George’s community founded, and such a race 
of women cultivated, there would soon be a raid 
upon them from:the Sabines. By the way the 
life led by the Sabines of old is Mr. Ruskin’s 
assurance that the same sort of life could be 
practised now. We all know how trustworthy is 
the early history of Rome—how every legend of the 
period is to be taken as absolutely and infallibly 
true: Romulus, Remus, the she-wolf, the Curiatii, 
Coriolanus, the war with the Thirty Cities, the 
Twin Brethren at Lake Regillus, and all the category. 
Well then, that is Mr. Ruskin’s authority for the 





belief that Arcadianism could he restored. “ This 
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has been the actual life of all glorious human states 
in their origin,” he says. How do you make that 
clear? Why simply, do we not read— 

Hance olim veteres vitam coluere Sabini; 

Hanc Remus et frater; sic fortis Etruria crevit ; 

Scilicet et rerum facta est pulcherrima Roma. 
And thus, if the Sabines, if Remus and his brother 
flourished, if Etruria grew strong, and Rome arose, 
the fairest of things, why not the Ruskinian kingdom 
also on the Goodwin Sands? Sure as ever Virgil 
and Livy wrote gospel, such a state of things is 
possible now. It is only the influence of Darwinism 
and the steam-engine which renders it unfeasible, and 
Mr. Ruskin is determined to keep Darwinism and the 
steam-engine off. 


We will try to make some small piece of English 

ground beautiful, peaceful, and fruitful. We wi 
have no steam-engines upon it, and no railroads. 
We will have no untended or unthought-of creatures 
on it; none wretched, but the sick; none idle, but 
the dead. We will have no liberty upon it, but 
instant obedience to known law and appointed 
persons; no equality upon it, but recognition of 
every betterness that we can find, and reprobation 
of every worseness. When we want to go anywhere, 
we will go there quietly and safely, not at forty 
miles an hour in the risk of our lives. When we 
want to carry anything anywhere, we will carry it 
either on the backs of beasts or on our own, or in 
carts, or boats. We will have plenty of flowers and 
vegetables in our gardens, plenty of corn and grass in 
our fields, and few bricks. We will have some music 
and poetry; the children shall learn to dance to it 
and sing it. Perhaps some of the old people, in 
time, may also. We will have some art, moreover ; 
we will at least try if, like the Greeks, we can’t 
make some pots. The Greeks used to paint pic- 
tures of gods on their pots ; we, probably, cannot do 
as much, but we may put some pictures of insects 
on them, and reptiles,—butterflies and frogs, if 
nothing better. Little by little, some higher art 
and imagination may manifest themselves among 
us, and feeble rays of science may dawn for us. 
Botany, though too dull to dispute the existence of 
flowers ; and history, though too simple to question 
the nativity of men,—nay, even perhaps an uncaleu- 
lating and uncovetous wisdom, as of rude Magi, 
presenting, at such nativity, gifts of gold and frank- 
incense. 
The picture is most enticing: Mr. Ruskin carrying 
his pots on his own back rather than send them by 
goods train—or perhaps, when he is tired in that 
happy land where none is wretched save the sick, 
transferring his pots from his own to the backs of 
other people who obey with the precision of slaves 
and never use bad language to the pots. Such is 
the program of life in this Earthly Paradise, and 
when it is in thorough working order, the St. 
George’s Company is to promote another company 
to look after the weather ; for Mr. Ruskin, though he 
hates steam and the exact sciences, is rather keen 
on meteorology. 


Within my St. George’s Company,—which shall 
be of persons still following their own business, 
wherever they are, but who will give the tenth of 
what they have, or make, for the purchase of land 
in England, to be cultivated by hand, as aforesaid 
in my last May number,—shall be another com- 
pany, not destructive, called of ‘‘Monte Rosa,” or 
‘Mont Rose,” because Monte Rosa is the central 
mountain of the range between north and south 
Europe, which keeps the gift of the rain of heaven. 
And the motto, or watchword of this com- 
pany is to be the old French “ Montjoie.” And 
they are to be entirely devoted, according 
to their power, first to the manual labour 
of cultivating pure land, and guiding of pure 
streams and rain to the places where they are 
needed ; and secondly, together with this manual 
labour, and much by its means, they are to carry on 
the thoughtful labour of true education, in them- 
selves, and of others. And they are not to be monks 
nor nuns ; but are to learn, and teach all fair arts, 
and sweet order and obedience of life ; and to educate 
the children entrusted to their schools in such 
practical arts and patient obedience ; but not at all, 
necessarily, in either arithmetic, writing, or reading. 

It is all charming, and if carried out to any extent 
would abrogate the necessity for the Millennium. 
All the harder is it to think that English fundholders 
won't see it, and won’t subscribe. ‘‘ Here,” cries 
Mr. Ruskin, ‘since last May have I been asking 
whether any one would volunteer. Not one human 
creature, except a personal friend or two, for mere 
love of me, has answered.” We are profoundly sorry 
for Mr. Ruskin and St. George; but we really cannot 


Wonder at the universal scepticism. 
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(Cuarretn & Co.) 

Gavotte Favorite de Guucx. Précédée d'un Air 
de Danse arrangée pour piano par Sim Junius 
BENEDICT. 

A charming morceau, the gavotte with its quaint 
mannerisms being worthily introduced by the air 
in synchronous style which Sir Julius has prefixed 
to it. It is quite a relief both by contrast and 
comparison to the present vogue of pianoforte com- 
positions. 





Souvenir de Norma. Pour piano par Jungs DE 

Srvrat. 

“ Norma,” we suspect, will again be the rage, 
owing to Mdme. Parepa Rosa’s assumption of the 
The piece before us is a very good 
souvenir, the less hackneyed pieces being selected 
for illustration. It is cleverly arranged and not too 








difficult. 

(J. B. Cramer & Co.] 
“* Tl Furioso.” 
* La Donna del Lago.” 


‘¢ Tl Matrimonio Segreto.” 

Arranged for the Piano by J. Rumen. 

Mr. Rummel is a veteran hand at operatic 
arrangements. We need but mention the names of 
the above, observing, however, that they are a 
continuation of a new series, the feature of which is 
to bring within the compass of more juvenile 
players the arias from celebrated operas, for whom 
his previous arrangements are too difficult, 








[Lamporn Cock & Co.} 


“ Dear Thoughts of other Days.” Song. The Music 
by Crro Prnsott. 

Signor Pinsuti’s compositions are always sym- 
metrical in form, and his melodies pleasing and 
vocal. The verses (by the author of the ‘After- 
glow”) are somewhat sad, but they are far removed 
from lugubriousness even without the relief of the 
music. This song will prove a favourite, and there 
is nothing to prevent any one singing it effectively 
who can sing at all. The key is G, 3-4 time, com- 
pass ten notes, C to E. 





“ The two Tides.” Song. The Verse by Frepericr 

Enocn. The Music by Henry Smarr. 

An attractive little song of a fisher-boy’s love, 
carefully set in Mr. Smart’s own style. From our 
limited experience with fisher-boys, we think both 
the sentiment of the verses and their musical 
expression somewhat ineonsistent with their voca- 
tion: but drawing-room songs are independent of 
the unities, and young ladies will sing this one with 
much pleasure. A compass of nine notes, E to F, 
key A flat, and 6-8 time, with tasteful and not 
exigéant accompaniment, are the mechanical aids 
to Mr. Smart’s very pleasing melody. 





The Soldier Tired (Dr. Arne). Transcribed for the 

Pianoforte. By Arntour O'Leary. 

A clever rendering of the well-known English 
bravura, quite out of the worn track of transcriptions. 
Carefully played it will prove attractive, and there 
are no out of the way difficulties to deter the student. 
It is moreover commendably short. 





“ Lay of the Troubadour.” Words by Lord Lyrrow. 
Music by C. A. Macon. 

Mr. Macirone has united the Troubadour’s song 
from ‘‘ Rienzi” to very pleasing music ; the pleasing 
swing of the air capitally suiting the verses. There 
is nothing laboured—no distortion for the sake of 
effect ; the accompaniment is carefully and appro- 
priately written. Key E, 6-8 time; compass twelve 
notes, B to F. 

“ The Skylark.’’ The Words by the ‘‘ Ettrick Shep- 
herd.” Music by Grorcina BarRNsFATHER. 
Hogg’s ‘‘ Bird of the Wilderness’ has been set 

more than once, and one setting has long been 

popular. Miss Bairnsfather has essayed another, 

‘and not without success, her accompaniment speci- 





ally serving to distinguish it from previous attempts. 
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The copy before us is in F, common time, the voice 
ranging from B flat to F. An edition is published 
in A flat, a minor third higher. 





(Durr & Srewarr.] 
‘“‘ When the Bairnies are asleep.” Song. 
and Composed by Lapy Baxer. 

This seems to be a reproach to a truant husband 
—a kind of converse to a Heimweh—a refined 
“Father, dear father, come home.” The melody is 
taking, and a good singer will make it interesting, 
Key G, common time, D to E the compass, 


Written 








(Werrrert & Co.] 
L’Eclat. Galop de Concert. Pour piano par E. 

Ronvi1ez. 

A bright and sparkling galop, good as a drawing- 
room piece, as it may be made independent of 
the usual conversation. The effect produced will 
depend of course on the skill of the player. There 
is no scarcity of pianists with a specialité for this 
kind of music who are neither anxious nor able to 
play anything else. 


The Sledges with the Bells (Clochettes). Par Rpovarp 

Ronviuue. 

The May Queen (La Rosiére). Dance Rustique pour 

Piano. Par E. Ronvinue. 

The above form two of a set of ‘ six chansons sans 
paroles,” and are characteristic, effective, brief, and 
of very moderate difficulty. They will be found use- 
ful for students as an alternative with larger and 
more exacting pieces. 








La Poste. Scherzo pour le piano. 
Rosert BERINGER. 
An illustrative piece in 6-8 time, molto allegro. 
A ready pianist and a good instrument are wanted 
to produce its proper effect. 


Composée par 











Scnumann To Cuara Wiecx.—Amid all our musi- 
cal feasts of soul, one angel head peeps through 
every where, and it strangely resembles a certain 
Clara, even to that roguish trait of the chin. Why 
art thou not with us, and what didst thou think of 
us Firlenzers* last night, from the ‘‘ Meeresstille”’ 
to the up-rushing close of the B flat Symphony ? 
Except a concert, I know nothing better than the 
hour before one, while I hum ethereal melodies at 
the point of the lips, cautiously walking up and 
down on tiptoe, and leading entire overtures on the 
window panes—but the clock strikes three quarters. 
And now, with Florestan,t I mounted the polished 
steps. “Sebb,”t said he, “I rejoice in many 
things this evening; first in the music itself, for 
which I have thirsted through the dry summer long, 
then in Meritis§ who for the first time enters the 
fight with his orchestra, then in the singer Maria 
with her vestal voice, and finally in the public that 
awaits these wonders—the public that I usually 
consider too little, as you know.” And now we 
stood before the old Castellan with his face like the 
Commander’s (in Don Juan,) who had a great deal 
to do, and at last admitted us, though with a very 
morose face, for Florestan, as usual, had left his 
entrance ticket behind him. As I stepped into the 
gilded concert hall, had I spoken as my face perbaps 
spoke, I should have said: ‘“‘ Here I must tread 
softly, for this place is haunted by the spirits of 
those few gifted ones, to whom was granted the 
great privilege of enchanting and elevating tho 
minds of hundreds in the same moment. There I 
see Mozart, stamping to a symphony till his shoe 
buckles break ; there old master Hummel extem- 
porising at the pianoforte, there Catalani, angrily 
tearing off her shawl because a carpet has been for- 
gotten on the platform, here Weber, Spobr, and 
many others.” And I thought of thee too, Chiara, 
clear one, pure one! how thou didst use to look 
down from the box with the lorgnette, so charmingly 
becoming! Amid these thoughts I eaught Flores- 
tan’s angry eye-—as he stood in his old corner near 
the door as if he had grown there—and in it I read 
something like this: ‘So, so, my public, I have you 
again! once more we can harass each other ;—how 
long have I not desired to found concerts for the 
deaf and dumb, to set you an example of good 
behaviour, of which you display little, even in the 
finest concerts! And if you dared to gossip about 
the wondrous things you heard in the enchanted 
land of Music, I would have you petrified, like 





Tsingsing, into a stone pagoda.”—Schumann's 
Writings on Music. Translated by Fanny Raymond 
Ritter. 

* Lei 


+ A fictitious name for Schumann himself. 
elsevhg. 


} Schumann's alter ego. § Mendel 
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VARIED COLLECTION OF MUSIC 


(VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL) 
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LONDON AND FOREIGN PUBLISHERS, 


Wuica tury Surrny at THe Usvan Rates. 





SCHOOLS AND PROFESSORS SUPPLIED. 
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Orders from the Country, accompanied by a 
Remittance, promptly attended to, 


Catalogues forwarded Post Free on application. 





201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


The Orchestra. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
FOR COPIES FREE BY PosT, 


Per Year, pa he +» 15s. 64, 
ao MRR. yet) amais! Se 8s. 
” 4s, 


Payable in advance. 
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*,* We cannot undertake to notice any 
Benefit Concerts which are not advertised in 
our columns. 


Ghe Orchestra, 


A WEEKLY REVIEW : 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


————— 








*,* It is particularly requested that all com- 
munications be addressed to the Orchestra 
Office, 55, King-street, Regent-street, W. In- 
convenience and delay are frequently caused 
through letters being addressed elgyewhere. 
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LONDON, FRIDAY, JULY 12, 1872. 








One of the Sisters Marchisio—Carlotta—has died 
at Turin at the age of 36. 


Mr. Turpin, for long associated with ‘the front” 
of the Haymarket Theatre, is dead. 





Comte Gabrielle is writing a new opera for the 
Bouffes Parisiens: “ La fin du monde.” 

‘* Don Carlos’ prohibited by the Madrid censor- 
ship, has been readmitted on the stage, but failed. 





The ‘* Woman in White” is being fitted for the 
French stage under the title of ‘La Femme en 
Blanc.” 





Mdme. Viguier, whose name has of late so 
frequently appeared in the court-news, is a pianist 
of considerable talent, and wife of the principal 
viola and Secretary of the Conservatoire Concerts 
in Paria. 





Brenny, a pupil of Talma’s, and in his day a very 
celebrated actor and friend of Napoleon I., has died 
at the age of 92. For tho last forty years he went 
to the Théftre Francais nearly every evening, and 
made a point of never soliciting or accepting a free 
ticket. 





During a recent visit to Paris Mr. Stephen Fiske 
has made arrangements with the most prominent 
French authors for the simultaneous production of 
their works in London and Paris. He has been put 


in possession of manuscript copies of most of the 
plays which are to be produced in Paris during the 
autumn season, and has been empowered to arrange 
for their adaptation and production here. 








‘We understand that a large music publisher in 
Piccadilly has entered into an arrangement for a 
considerable period to publish all the compositions 
of the eminent and talented pianist, Julia Woolf, 
who was re-elected King’s Scholar, Associate, and 
Harmony Member of the Royal Academy of Music, 
and was, we understand, the fayourite pupil of the 
late Cipriani Potter. 





The Haymarket season closes to-morrow with Mr. 
Buckstone’s benefit and annual speech. The favourite 
comedy ‘‘ Presented at Court” will be revived, with 
Mr. Buckstone in his original characters of Geoffrey 
Wedderburne and Lady Trumpington ; a new come- 
dietta, entitled ‘A Little Change,” will be produced; 
and “‘ Raising the Wind” will conclude the program. 
Mr. Sims Reeves is announced, 





The competition for the Sterndale Bennett Prize 
took place on Saturday at the Royal Academy of 
Music, the examiners being Mr. G. A. Macfarren 
(chairman), Mr. H. C. Lunn, Mr. Frank R. Cox, 
Dr. Charles Steggall, Mr. Fredk. Bowen Jewson, Mr. 
W. Dorrell, and. Mr. ‘Walter Macfarren. The prize 
was awarded to Miss Florence Baglehole; Miss 
Florence Green very highly commended. 





Messrs. James and Thorne take a joint benefit at 
their Vaudeville Theatre on the 18th and 19th inst., 
when ‘' The School for Scandal” will be performed 
with the following cast:—Sir Peter Teazle, Mr. W. 
Farren; Charles Surface, Mr. H. Neville; Joseph 
Surface, Mr. J. Clayton ; Oliver Surface, Mr. W. H. 
Stephens; Sir Benjamin Backbite, Mr. D. James ; 
Crabtree, Mr. J. Thorne; Lady Teazle, Miss A. 
Fawsitt; Mrs. Candour, Miss M. Olliver. 





A Musical Exercise for the degree of Doctor in 
Music, composed by Mr. John Naylor, Mus. Bac., 
Magdalen Hall, was performed in the Sheldonian 
Theatre, Oxford, on Friday afternoon, before the 
Rector of Exeter College, officiating for the Vice- 
Chancellor, and Dr. Corfe (Choragus of the Univer- 
sity), and in the presence of a large audience. Theo 
exercise comprised a ‘‘ Te Deum.” The degree was 
afterwards bestowed. 


oe 


A Chicago critic, who could not have been purified 
by the late calamity as much as he might have been, 
explains the drama thus: “ By the term drama, 
under this limitation, be it understood, we mean 
such a congeries of delineations and scenes as are 
co-ordinated into a vivid and harmonious picture of 
the genuine features of life.” We always thought 
the drama was something like that—but we were 
a little doubtful about the “ congeries of deline- 
ations.” 





The German bass, Herr Stockhausen, who was 
brought up in France, and taught his art at the Paris 
Conservatoire at the expense of the French Govern- 
ment, has published at Berlin a song in which the 
misfortunes of France are scorned and derided. The 
tenor Roger, at the head of the artists of the Opera 
Comique, has addressed a letter to him which has 
been made public, censuring his ingratitude, and 
after qualifying him as a coward, the indignant 
actors repudiate all fellowship with him. 





Last week the Duke of Edinburgh received upon 
his own invitation a visit from the committee of the 
Royal Academy of Music, numbering among others 
Sir Sterndale Bennett, Mr. Gill, the secretary, 
Messrs Hullah, Leslie, Macfarren, Brinley Richards, 
H. GC. Lunn, and Sig. Garcia. About an hour was 
spent with his Royal Highness in conference touch- 
ing the feasibility of uniting the Royal Academy 
with the South Kensington Department, with a viow 
to extend the-usefulness of the Academy and raise 
the status of musical education generally. 





Playwrights and novelists run the constant risk of 
unwittingly offending somebody or other by their’ 
creations. The other day M. Duru grievously 
wounded an inndécent tradesman by calling a new 
Palais Royal price “ Bourjoli le Bigame,” M. Dury 
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thought he had hit upon an entirely fictitious 
name, but lo, there is a Bourjoli, who wrote com- 
plaining of the imputation of his being a bigamist, 
and begging that the name might be changed, as the 
placards were ruining his business. M. Duru has 
changed the name to Boisjoli. 
some M. Boisjoli turn up? 





The British Grenadiers’ band which assisted at 
the Boston Jubilee has sailed for England in the 
City of Antwerp. Previous to leaving the shores of 
America, the band performed at the New York 
Academy of Music on the 5th inst., and played 
several operatic selections, also English, Scotch, 
Irish, and American airs. The audience rose and 
cheered enthusiastically when ‘God save the 
Queen ” was played. The house was crowded. The 
press compliment the band for averting a panic at 
the Boston Coliseum by playing the “ Star-spangled 
Banner” upon a false alarm of fire being raised. 





The monster Musical gathering at Boston has 
ended, just as most persons predicted, in a failure 
for solo players and singers and a triumph for mili- 
tary bands and popular choral singing. Mdme. 
Arabella Goddard’s playing did not prove very 
effective ; and this is attributed to the inferiority of 
the pianoforte upon which she played; and even 
Mdme. Rudersdorff was imperfectly heard. We 
need not assure our readers that these monster meet- 
ings of musicians are never satisfactory ; and if our 
readers care to judge for themselves what kind of 
performances in large halls are really intelligible 
and effective, we commend them to be present at 
the gathering of the military bands this day at the 
Albert Hall. 





The funeral of the playwright Michael Carré, 
which took place at Argenteuil, gathered all artistic 
Paris. The deceased gentleman was fifty-two years 
old, and has gained celebrity by the libretti of operas 
which he has written. Heis the author of a number 
of romantic dramas and fairy pieces, and the version 
of ** Faust,” which is known on the English stage— 
a very different ‘‘ Faust’ to Goethe’s—was arranged 
by him. He was also part-author of the operatic 
version of the same play—that which Gounod set. 
The operas of ‘‘ Hamlet,” ‘‘ Romeo et Juliette,” 
‘‘ Dinorah,” and ‘ Mignon” are due to his inspira- 
tion, and he leaves four works in course of prepara- 
tion. These are ** Polyeucte,” for Gounod’s partition; 
“* Francoise de Rimini,’ with Ambroise Thomas; 
“* Paul et Virginie,” with Victor Massé; and ‘“‘ Me- 
dius,’’ with Massenet. 





We regret to have to chronicle the death of M. 
Raphael Felix, the industrious French manager, 
whose connection with the French plays in London 
for the last six years has been so advantageous for 
our cultivated public. M. Felix died rather suddenly 
and unexpectedly on Tuesday at Norwood, though 
he had been in bad health for some time past. He 
was the only son of the great Rachel, was born in 
1826, and was consequently only turned forty-six. 
He played at one time in the Comedie Frargaise, 
without being affiliated to that society, and at 
another time managed the Porte Saint Martin 
Theatre. He leaves three sisters—Sarah, Lia, and 
Dina, who have conveyed their brother’s remains to 
Paris, where his funeral is taking place to-day. In 
spite of the death of the manager, the French per- 
formances continue at St. James’s, and its present 
engagements will be played out. 





There was one personage whose appearance on 
the platform of the Crystal Palace on Saturday 
excited considerable curiosity, as he made his 
obeisance to the Duke of Edinburgh while the 
Welsh choristers were receiving their prizes. This 
functionary had an imposing robe of office, of un- 
discoverable import. A quidnunc in our hearing 
opined that this was the Mayor of South Wales 
who had come to town to witness his subjects’ 
triumph. Another quidnunc reminded the first 
that South Wales was hardly a municipality, and 
could scarcely be represented by a mayor; but as 
Swansea was the capital of South Wales, it was 


But will not} 





probably the Mayor of Swansea who was bowing 
and scraping. Next morning the Daily News came 
out with the jocose surmise that the Mayor of 
Harlech had come up to town with his ‘ men,” and 
had exhibited his splendour at the Palace. But we 
are informed (in strict confidence) that the supposed 
mayor was simply Canon Jenkins, and that the 
municipal robe of state was his canonical gown. If 
this sort of mistakes is allowed to go on, it is quite 
time that Ritualistic Education were made com- 
pulsory. 





There would seem to be something ominous about 
the word “charity” in the ears of concert-goers. 
In the theatrical world, handsome sums are often 
realised by a charitable performance: in the musical 
world, the notion of benevolence frightens away an 
audience. Witness the failure of the concert on 
Saturday afternoon, at St. James’s Hall, for the 
widow of Mr. Barnett, late editor of the Sunday 
Times and Globe. There was a brilliant array of 
names in the program ; Messrs. Sims Reeves, Sant- 
ley, Gounod, Hatton, Brinley Richards, Lewis 
Thomas, Mesdames Edith Wynne, Julia Elton, 
Marian Severn, and Weldon lent their co-operation ; 
and yet the hall was almost empty. The cause was 
a good one, the list an attractive one, but some un- 
discoverable repugnance kept people away. Yet a 
charitable bazaar is a fashionable proceeding, and a 
good benefit performance in a theatre invariably at- 
tracts. It is only the world of music which shows 
these erratic whims. 





We have to record the death of Mr. Benjamin 
Oliver Conquest, so long known in association with 
the Grecian Theatre and the Eagle Tavern, in the 
City Road, of which he became proprietor on the re- 
tirement of Mr. Thomas Rouse, in 1851. Mr. Ben- 
jamin Oliver, who assumed the name of Conquest 
when he came upon the stage, was previously lessee 
of the Garrick Theatre, in Leman Street, White- 
chapel, and for some years he occupied a good posi- 
tion as a comedian at the Olympic, Astley’s, and 
Sadler’s Wells. His first appearance as an actor, 
after several essays as an amateur, was made at the 
Pavilion in 1827, when he played Buskin in the farce 
of “‘ Killing no Murder ;’”’ but he acquired his greatest 
popularity by his rendering of the song ‘ Billy Bar- 
low,” which he sang four times every night for 
twenty-eight weeks in succession. Mr. Conquest 
died on Friday night last at his residence, New North 
Road. He was in his sixty-eighth year. For some 
time past his health had been declining, and he had 
long resigned the management of the Grecian to the 
care of his son, Mr. George Conquest, whose com- 
bined abilities as artist, author, actor, and acrobat 
have for several years supplied the chief attractions 
to that establishment. 





In connection with the retirement of that accom- 
plished actor Mr. Alfred Wigan, the leading details 
of his life possess some interest. Mr. Wigan leaves 
the stage at the age of 54. He was born at Black- 
heath, Kent, in March, 1818, was first known as a 
professor of music, and for some time acquired a 
subsistence by his skill in that art. His first ap- 
pearance as an actor was made at the St. James’s, 
during the management of Mr. Braham, in 1838, 
when he played a round of small parts under the 
name of Sydney. At this period he exhibited no 
indication of those talents which he afterwards so 
prominently displayed. Applying himself with great 
assiduity to the practice of his profession, his pro- 
gress, though slow, was soon apparent, and each new 
part advanced him in managerial favour. When the 
St. James’s closed he was engaged at Drury Lane, 
but on Mr. Charles Mathews opening Covent Garden, 
in September, 1839, he transferred his services to 
that establishment, and appeared under his own 
name two months afterwards as Sir Otto of Stein- 
berg, in Knowles’s play of ‘ Love.” At Covent 
Garden Mr. Wigan continued through the succeed- 
ing management of Charles Kemble, and afterwards 
of Alfred Bunn, by whom the theatre was abruptly 
closed, April 29th, 1843. He then went to the 


Strand for a short time, where his versatility dis- 
played itself under the management of Messrs. 
‘Maywood and Lawrence, Mr. Wigan had married 


Miss Leonora Pincott in 1841, at which time she 
was a useful member of the Drury Lane company, 
and on the opening of the Lyceum by the Keeleys in 
April, 1844, Mrs. Wigan, and afterwards her hus- 
band, joined that memorable management. Here 
he not only displayed some remarkable power as an 
actor, but he likewise appeared as a dramatist, 
cleverly adapting to the stage two amusing French 
dramas, ‘‘ Luck’s All’ (produced June 23rd, 1845), 
and “ Five Hundred Pounds Reward” (produced 
January 28th, 1847). On the 17th October, 1853, 
he opened the Olympic Theatre, but was compelled 
by failing health to retire in four years’ time. He 
then left the stage for some years, but resumed the 
profession, and opened St. James’s Theatre, 1860- 
63, and the New Queen’s in 1867. These are the 
chief incidents in Mr. Wigan’s professional career. 
It is said that what the stage has lost the lectern 
will claim ; for that Mr. and Mrs. Wigan will give 
readings. But that is no equivalent for the de- 
privation. 








THE COURT CONCERTS. 

Her Majesty has been pleased to give a 
Matinée Musicale at the Castle, Windsor, when 
Mme. Patti and MM. Capoul and Faure, with Mr. 
Cusins as accompanist, sang a most attractive 
selection of pieces from the works of Mozart, 
Rossini, Meyerbeer, Halévy, Nicolo, Gounod, and 
Faure. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales have given an evening concert 
when Sir Michael Costa attended at Marlborough 
House, and with him the vocalists, Patti, Nilsson, 
Lucca, Campanini, Rota, and Faure. The compo- 
sitions sung were from the works of Mozart and 
Rossini, Verdi and Donizetti, Cimarosa and 
Bellini, Ambroise Thomas and Nicolo, Flotow, 
Faure, and Gordigiani 

Madame Patti sang one English song at 
Windsor—the ‘‘ Home, sweet home”—and also 
one English song at Marlborough House—the 
“Kathleen Mavourneen” by the late Mr. Crouch, 

There has been, further, a State Ball at Bucking- 
ham Palace, for which a thousand invitations 
were issued. The dances were played by Mr. 
Smythe’s quadrille band (from that of the Royal 
Artillery), and as may be imagined these compo- 
sitions were the felicitous inspirations of those 
master-joiners of dance music—the represen- 
tatives of the school of Musard and Johann 
Strauss. 

The music performed at these Royal entertain- 
ments may be described as very pretty, nothing 
out of the way or sensational, delightful to listen 
to, pleasant to sing, and without any intention or 
effort to represent this school or that, this composer 
alive, or that dead, yet the programs contain the 
names of the foremost of our modern musicians. 
There was no pianoforte music; for in one s3nse 
there is no pianoforte music of our own days 
extant that would exactly fit in with scenes zo 
quiet, social, and domestic as these two Royal 
musical reunions. The modern style of mystic 
and unceasing development, and bold, startling 
crashes would have disturbed the placid flow of the 
vocal music, and there is now no Weber or Mendels- 
schn who, with chivalrous and almost royal dignity, 
could have given lyrical illustration of the love 
for art in the highest quarters, and full of sym- 
pathy for the splendid manifestations of art given 
by the world-renowned vocalists surrounding him. 
It is one thing to compose an oratorio, a mass, 
an opera, a triumphal overture or march, and a 
perfectly different thing to be able to sit down at 
the piano and surprise the listeners with a genial 
and exquisite revelation of their own unuttered 
thoughts and feelings. The great dramatic 
vocalist has appeared in undress, shown her 
own self altogether delightful and pleasant 
in her own genial, subduing, and magnetic at- 
tractiveness. A sense of what she is and where 
she is, adds new force and grace to what she 
does, and the sweet Mozart flower is offered with 








a fresh bloom and a stronger perfume, The suy- 
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shine of the singer warms up on the part of the 
poet-pianist a new worship for composer and 
vocalist, and he is teeming with true unconscious 
thought, real vitality and nervous stream, a con- 
centrated earnestness. And then he becomes 
egotistic—the right and culminating form into 
which to put a great artist—and he pours out all 
the stores that rest and endurance, and patience 
and watchfulness have laid by for use on such 
opportunities. No direct study, no direct medita- 
tion can gain this consummation ; it is fire added 
to fire, a harmony beyond notes, a sympathy 
escaping transcription. It is on occasions like 
these that the amateur is taught how powerful is 
music when expressing the experiences of life— 
real life—everyday life—not the life on a highly 
raised platform, not that with the glitter and 
glare of the lights before and the noise behind. 
It is not the representative portraiture, but the 
pulsations of real consciousness, the commentary 
of the soul upon the present and thoroughly felt 
circumstance. 

Morning and evening concerts succeed each 
other so rapidly and uninterruptedly, that songs 
of ordinary form and no distinct trait of character 
have ceased to create interest. The common and 
generally used form of ballad now-a-days says 
nothing, suggests nothing, accounts for nothing, 
and even if well rendered rarely creates a sensa- 
tion. What may be called the spiritual or super- 
sensuous drawing-room scenas are so overdone in 
intensity and passion as to exclude all sense of 
sweetness and beauty. Such an ariais simply a 
persecution of the piano, and a battle between 
vocalist and instrumentalist, something to be torn 
to pieces between the two. Great vocalists will 
not touch such music, for it is without human 
interest, or any necessary emotive sequence. It 
can be forced and twisted into any shape, because 
incomprehensible in all shapes. This sort of 
erratic phraseology is less interesting, if possible, 
than the merely conventional form, and it is a task 
of no ordinary difficulty to make up a morning's 
program without relying upon music of the modern 
opera. Mendelssohn has left us upwards of eighty 
unattached songs, and we know not how many 
duets. With the exception of one, we incline to 
think that the whole fourscore, if fourscore there 
be, may possibly pass out of sight; not that they 
are all mediocre or utterly wanting in interest or 
beauty, but that generally they are too little dis- 
tinct, too undecided for the calls of social life. As 
melodies for artistic song they are too slender and 
too small—the one governing musical thought not 
being of sufficient interest to wake up the vocalist 
or excite the auditor. If this be so, what chance 
has our native composer when relying only on the 
lingering echo of former days? Of course there 
are variations offered from the models of pre- 
decessors, but the truth is, he works with the old 
palette and the everlasting primitive colours, and 
without the slightest novelty in light and shade. 
There is nothing choice or beautiful to be got out 
of a song of this character, and it would take the 
aggregate of a hundred of such ballads to awake 
the consideration of a really great artist. Mdme. 
Patti could safely reset the two crystals ‘‘ Home, 
eweet home, and the “Kathleen Mavourneen;’’ 
but great and clever as she is, this lady would not 
be at ease when trying to glorify the unglorified, 
and attempting to make that radiant which had 
neither brilliancy within it, nor receptivity of 
surface adornment. 

Until the modern unattached song resolves 
itself into some more decidedly new thing than it 
is, we cannot properly or justly find fault with 
those who rely on foreign compositions for the 
attractions of the morning or evening concert. 
That which is demanded is something with real 
“ go”’ in it—no paucity of ideas, and certainly no 
excess—no pretence of passion, and yet no absence 
of real emotion. The want is something to sing 
—a melody of truthfulness and individuality, 
animating the vocalist as an example of pure 
song, and interesting the hearers as something 
beyond a musical effect. He who can do this isa 








strong man, and may well rejoice in his might, for 
he has fought his way up to the command of a 


high ideal, He has learnt to bring out of him- 
self the best part of his nature, and gained the 
power to please the best part of his fellowmen. 
Success in song composition is an unfolding of all 
the several points which contribute to the hap- 
piness of the social circle, and before we can make 
others happy we must have learnt how to make 
ourselves so. 








THE STRAITS OF THE MUSICAL CAUSE, 





The sable cloud which for some years has over- 
shadowed the prospects of the Royal Academy of 
Music, seems, in Miltonic phrase, about to “turn 
forth her silver lining on the night,” and a certain 
stir and impulse among the friends of music 
promises to set the institution upon a more pros- 
perous footing than it has hitherto enjoyed. Royal 
auspices have also been bespoken for it: a musical 
prince has offered, with his habitual good nature, 
to interest himself in its cause, and hints at dim 
advantages for lyric art, when once the Agis of 
South Kensington shall be cast over it. After 
all, there is no reason why Music should not lead 
as flourishing an existence in England as its sister 
art, Painting. It is infinitely more popular in 
the numerical sense, and it is, on the other hand, 
equally fashionable in the exclusive sense. While 
only a few comparatively can indulge a taste for 
pictures, thousands of the humbler classes can 
prosecute music—and do so with an avidity which 
proves that a love of song is no artificial taste, 
born of refinement only. Our large choral 
societies of Yorkshire, Staffordshire, and Wales 
take to their vocal recreation with thorcugh zest 
after the day’s labour. As to the vitality of 
music in the higher spheres of society, one 
has only to point to the Italian opera, to the 
numerous concerts, recitals, oratorios, draw- 
ing-room gatherings, chamber performances, 
and great hall performances, to prove that where 
one pilgrimage is made by society to the shrine of 
Painting, ten or twelve are made to that of 
Music. Then as to habitual practice. The sketch- 
book may occupy an hour here and there, but the 
pianoforte is in constant request: the whole race 
of ladyhood plays, whereas only a portion of it 
draws. There is, therefore, on mere abstract 
principles, no reason why the Royal Academy of 
Music should not be as flourishing a concern as 
the Royal Academy of Arts. The cause of music 
is equally fashionable, is more popular, is as 
illustrious if we look back upon history and enu- 
merate names, and possesses followers of equal 
culture and fully as fitted to represent its inter- 
ests before the great ones of the earth. 

But there must be something radically deficient 
in either music or its professors, otherwise it 
would be nowadays as opulent and portly a cause 
as the other art—which it notoriously is not. It 
has nothing like so wealthy a community; the 
incomes derived from its professions are insignifi- 
cant compared to those which can be got out of 
painting and sculpture. Take half-a-dozen of 
our best painters, and set beside them half-a- 
dozen of our best composers. The former you 
will find in prosperous circumstances derived from 
the exercisa of their art in its highest grades. 
The latter, if they are also pretty comfortable (at 
a much lower figure) are so not through the 
exercise of their best faculties, but by drudgery 
far down in the scale—by pot-boilers, by school- 
teaching, by incessant work as unworthy of their 
genius as it is unpalateable. The Art will not 
support them, so they must turn to the Trade. 
On the production of symphony and concerto and 
oratorio, they would simply starve. Of course 
much of this depends on the monopoly of paint- 
ing, and on the absolutely free character of music. 
Painting is still an exclusive luxury; the rich man 
can buy a picture and make it absolutely his; 
there is none other like it; nobody possesses it 
but he, nobody can enjoy it except under his 


favour. Thus he will afford a good price, and 
obtain the reputation of a connoisseur. But the 
choicest product of music is scattered broadcast 
over the world; its copies are multiplied indefi- 
nitely; it becomes anybody's who will spend a few 
shillings upon it, so that there is no great exclu- 
sive patronage for it, there is nothing to buy up. 
The Rubens, the Correggio is valuable from being 
the only one of its kind in the world; but the 
‘‘Jupiter Symphony” has no individual worth 
beyond the paper, the printing, and the labour 
employed on the particular copy. So with the 
lesser Rubenses and Mozarts of our day. It pays 
one well to go on producing for the rich few. It 
pays the other ill to go on producing for the mul- 
titude. From this cause alone the one profession 
can never be as opulent as the other; nor is it 
likely that painting will forego its advantage 
until—if ever it happen—some invention akin to 
printing is discovered (photography is insufficient) 
which shall multiply pictures infinitely, and make 
that enjoyment common which is now exclusive. 
Another defect in the musical cause is the lack, 
frequently observable, of administrative capacity 
in professors. They are not worldly-wise, they 
are not men of business, like most of their 
brethren in art. We do not say this in reproach, 
we enounce a fact. There are higher faculties 
then worldly-wisdom, and he who is always acute 
among the children of this generation, generally 
forgoes some quality more admirable. At the 
same time we should like to see musicians some- 
thing sharper than they are, with more of the 
wisdom of the serpent—more of the self-confidence, 
savoir faire, assertiveness, bounce, of the artist’s 
world. Totake an instance. The banquet of last 
week—the jubilee of the Academy—was by no 
means 80 effective as it ought to have been. A 
good chance was there, and they missed it. They 
should have made a great “splash” over it— 
worked the occasion better—filled the town with 
anticipatory rumours of it—got the magnates of 
art and politics there—excited the press about it 
—frothed and fumed over it in orthodox post- 
prandial fashion ; and next morning there would 
have been a buzz of interest, which might fairly 
have inaugurated a new dawn for the Academy. 
This is how the artists manage theirconcern. They 
know the leverage of human interest, and they apply 
themselves to working the machinery. But our 
good, worthy musicians gape about, and button- 
hole each other vaguely, and pass feeble resolu- 
tions, and try to abrogate them when passed, 
and think how desperately difficult life is, and 
how astonishing it is that nobody takes them 
by the foot, and hoists them into the saddle 
which they never think of climbing into them- 
selves. There are, of course, a few shrewd ex- 
ceptions to this worthy lack-lustrous class, but 
those are not sufficient to leaven the mass, and 
to indoctrinate the inert body with their common 
sense. We gravely doubt that the full prosperity 
of the musical cause will be achieved until musi- 
cians themselves grow more cunning in their 
generation. As for the immediate prospects of 
the Royal Academy, and the worth of the proposal 
to unite it with South Kensington, we may have 
something to suggest on these points anon. 








THE TEACHING OF THE FUTURE.—III. 





To THE Eprror. 

Sir,—It is necessary now that our natures and 
powers of acquisition should be a little more closely 
investigated, and this because both teacher and 
taught meet on the common basis of humanity, the 
difference being that the former has some ten or 
twenty years the start of the latter. There is not 
necessarily any other difference than this; I think 
most will grant me so far. Respecting the “divine 


afflatus,” it may be remarked that the indiscri- 
minate use of the word “inspiration” has been in 





all ages one of the chief drawbacks to art. Let a 
man but have long, shaggy hair, brushed behind his 
ears, a rolling eye, spectacles, youthful face, and 
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hold his head at an angle of seventy-five degrees, 
and you will find any quantity of ignorant persons 
ready to call him “ inspired ;” and let a man be but 
ignorant himself of the end and aim of music, and 
he will be but too ready to consider himself so. Of 
all the pitiable misconceptions of the “ divine 
afflatus,” I think the worst is in the following 
anecdote of Beethoven. I don’t vouch for its truth. 

“Tt was the natural consequence of Beethoven’s 
views of his art that he should be supremely in- 
different as to the comfort of the executants of his 
music. Consequently, we frequently meet with 
passages in his works which, to use the technical 
phrase, do not ‘lie well’ for the voices or instru- 
ments for which they are written. Such a con- 
sideration would seem never to have entered into 
the composer’s thoughts. On one occasion, the 
violinist, Schuppanzigh, whom Beethoven esteemed 
the best exponent of his music, pointed out to him 
that a passage in the great quartet in F, Op. 59, 
was very inconvenient, and almost impracticable. 
‘Does he suppose,’ was the reply, ‘that I think 
about a pitiful fiddler when the Spirit speaks to me, 
and I write something down? ”"—Quarterly Review. 

Just reverse the position of affairs, and see 
how ridiculous it becomes. Supposing the “ piti- 
ful fiddler,’ being entirely ignorant of the 
defects of a keyboard, thought fit to write a piano- 
forte sonata with notes strewn over the whole com- 
pass, and out of the power of any two hands to 
execute, and supposing moreover sundry slurs, and 
sundry crescendos on sustained notes were intro- 
duced, would he be justified in retorting to the 
expostulations of one who knew better than he did 
the conditions under which the most favourable 
results could be attained within the limitations of 
the instrument, that he did not think of a pitiful 
keyboardist when the spirit spoke to him, and he 
wrote something down? Is not that the spirit of 
the fiend deceiving in the garb of an angel of light, 
rather than the Spirit of God—the direct inspiration 
from a perfect truthful Power? It seems to me so, 
But inspiration can be soon dismissed: it is the 
making use by God of the most convenient channel 
to hand for the sake of conveying a truth not other- 
wise conveyable; the channel thus becoming inspired, 
but not one whit being elevated above its real nature 
thereby, and this inspiration is solely confined to 
direct miraculous phenomena. For example, had 
Beethoven not known music and never heard a 
violin, and yet had written, unconsciously perhaps, 
passages for that instrument which lay well instead 
of ill, then he might have concluded the spirit spoke 
through him. (Is inspiration shown by writing ill, 
as ignorant persons think it is in divinity by speak- 
ing ungrammatically ?) And it is to be observed 
that the channel is always the most convenient one ; 
at one time the rider, at another the ass upon 
which he rode. Then restricting inspiration 
within this limitation we may conclude there 
never has been, and never will be a musician 
inspired ; and it is all the better we should draw a 
definite line to detach this word from such as 
“genius,” ‘‘ talent,” and such like, in order that 
true conceptions of these others may be drawn. 

Dr. Huxley, speaking in Birmingham, said: “A 
new-born infant did not come into the world labelled 
scavenger, shopkeeper, bishop, or duke. One mass 
of red pulp was very much like another to all 
parents.”—(The Echo, Oct. 12, 1871). This is 
pushing a theory to the extreme, and only wants to 
show its absurdity the additional theory that a due 
and selected use of some edible condiment—Thor- 
ley’s food for cattle, for example—would successfully 
rear all men to exactly the same weight, size, and 
height. Now, in point of fact, we are all individually 
different,. but we differ where people think we most 
agree, and we agree where they think we most differ. 
We will consider our material, what may be called 
our rolling-stock—man. Mr. Galton, writing on 
Hereditary Genius, divides people into illustrious, 
eminent, superior, ordinary, and inferior. Well, it 


is clear, given a teacher of any given thing, the first 
move towards his employment must come from the 
people—parent or child; then that shows incapacity, 
recognised as such, with desire to do better things. 
As the teacher may draw from all these five 








classes, assuming for argument’s sake that these 
divisions are owing to innate hereditary deposit, 
it is evident that the chances are the pupil is 
one out of the greatest number, and any method 
of teaching only the cleverest might be thrown 
away, for such might never come. A method 
of tuition then, should embrace the whole area 
of untaught human faculty so as to obtain the 
maximum result from each. Now as we can neither 
assert with Professor Huxley that all are born equal, 
i.e., all have equal chances; nor with those who 
hold that people have within them at birth the germ 
which must develope into a direct specialty, such 
as music writing, book writing, or boot blacking— 
for if we hold this creed we must apply it to the most 
trivial as well as the most important acts of life— 
it is safest to put as a basis for argument, the broad 
view I enunciated some twelve months ago: ** We 
may be born with a greater or less plastic nature, 
but what comes out of that nature is not the result 
of an internal germ, but is the result of external 
influences, acting on that plasticity as a receptacle.” 
That is to say, we may start with a power capable of 
retaining in varying force impressions made upon 
us, and capable of distributing in varying extent 
such impressions; in two words we may differ 
metaphorically in length and breadth, that is all, 
such impressions being essentially dependent on 
secondary or outside causes, but not by any means 
equal to all. (See V.) It is necessary now that 
I do more then touch upon these questions, as it 
seems teaching in most things is not altogether as it 
should be. To give the reader an idea of our start- 
point, analogy will step in with clear aid. 

One of the most pleasingly instructive sights in 
that vast school of instruction the sea-water aqua- 
rium at the Crystal Palace, is the collection of 
anemones. These animals in a natural state are 
for the most part fixed, so that the greater portion of 
their nourishment is brought to them by means of 
water-currents caused by wind and sea-circulation. 
They are then dependent on what is brought to 
them by such currents and are thus limited in selec- 
tion. They vary, too, in size: the tentacles of one 
being longer than those of another ; this wider grasp 
accords a greater field of selection. The position of 
these creatures will exactly illustrate human nature 
at its base, the food carried by the current being 
symbolical of instruction—the in struo, that is, 
things without piled up in, matter carried and put 
in by an outside will; the width of grasp and 
tenacity of clutch will symbolise the plasticity of 
human nature; selection or rejection by the reci- 
pient, the “will.” So far as this is concerned, a teacher 
supplies to the taught the matter in the current and 
directs the current’s stream. But, as before re- 
marked, all knowledge requires two factors—one 
giving the form, another the matter; and the object 
of a teacher is that he may so throw in what is best, 
and at the same time act upon the will, that he can 
ultimately educate, that is draw out, in its most 
refined state the sum of the contact. Just as 
fire may be generated by flint and steel being struck 
together, so individuality is attained by facts striking 
mind. All this tends to show of what vital import- 
ance true tuition is, for the early years of youth can 
never be regained, and if the hours be wasted then, 
they are even worse than wasted: the mind will still 
grasp something, and if the thing it grasps be bad 
it stamps the influence for ever on the soul, tingeing 
results with an indelible taint. The utter reckless- 
ness of parents as regards the schooling of their 
children is one of the most incomprehensible among 
the numerous enigmas of life. Nor am I over- 
drawing ; Iwouldit were so. Anumber of men were 
actually found in Birmingham s0 utterly ignorant of 
all scholastic law, that a proposal was made to 
introduce Bible reading in all rate-aided schools, on 
the condition the teacher was prohibited from giving 
any explanations! The book might as well have 
been ‘*Cesar’s Commentaries” or the ‘ Arabian 
Nights” for the matter of that: the ignorance 
displayed was in gagging the teacher’s mouth. All 
Llots are blood-stains sent from hell, all purities 
are angels’ smiles from heaven. Think of that, ye 
parents of unconscious childhood, and look to it 
not in music only but in other things as well! 
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The question of teaching resolves itself into what 
can be thrown in in the shortest time and with the 
greatest force, and what can be strained off from 
the contact. But we find, besides recognised 
tuition, other influences at work: then we may 
divide cultivation into that which is Direct, that 
which is Incidental, and that which is Accidental ; 
and, so far as the outside foree—the instruction—is 
concerned, we may divide it for good into moral 
truths, intellectual truths, and material truths; 
the opposites—moral lies, intellectual lies, and 
material lies being, of course, for evil—but each 
equally capable of being advanced by a teacher. A 
recognition of a moral truth depends upon the con- 
science, of an intellectual truth upon reason, of 
a material truth upon sensation and perception. 
It is also essential that a clear division should be 
made between what may be called the Right Doing 
and the Right Using, the latter being the ethical 
application of the former; our first consideration 
will be of the right doing, altogether irrespective of 
its aim. There is another thing I wish the mind of 
the reader to perceive before we build up our ideal 
artist, namely, that play and work are nearly identical ; 
work is compulsory play, and play voluntary work. 
I want that well observed, because the question of 
“love” hangs entirely upon it. The man who 
works hard in his garden for his own amusement 
does better work than the man who is hired, as- 
suming for both equal knowledge, because the first 
works for love, the second for wage; the first is 
rewarded by the occupation, and throws his whole 
energies into it for the sake of its returning him the 
greatest pleasure; the second does the work for the 
sake of getting the wherewith by which some future 
pleasure is procured. The first is a freeman, the 
second a slave. Reverse the positions, and let a 
man do tor money that which he formerly did for 
play or amusement, and the chances are much of 
his love for the work is lost, and it deteriorates in 
value in exact proportion to the loss. We cannot 
serve God and mammon. It is then an entirely 
natural result that the work done for love, being 
more precious than that done for wages, should 
attract the covetous eye of the wealthy, and induce 
proffers of a higher rate of exchange. Hence the 
man who works for love eventually finds, as a market- 
able commodity, his work of higher worth, while he 
himself gets dubbed a ‘‘ genius” for his pains. 

We will start at infancy. The first direct cultiva- 
tion which all children receive is caused by natural 
phenomena acting upon theirsenses. By incidental 
cultivation is meant the instruction arising from 
personal surroundings as opposed to the personel 
surroundings of others. By accidental cultivation is 
meant an influence exercised by some unforeseen 
contact with what is not in accordance to the usual 
course of events. To begin at the beginning—sub- 
jective sensations. The earliest arise from contact 
with a solid body, such contact being perceptible by 
means of the nervous system. In this system there 
are three principal centres of action; and when an 
impulse derived from an external object only reaches 
the lowest (the spinal cord) and then reacts, it pro- 
duces motion without consciousness; but if an im- 
pulse pass onward to the sensory ganglia at the base 
of the brain, consciousness is awakened, that is an 
impression which we call a sensation. This sensa- 
tion may be agreeable or disagreeable, per se; the 
warm touch of a friendly hand will be pleasureable to 
an infant, although the friendship is as yet unknown; 
while the scratch of a villain will be offensive as 
such long before a child can dream of men so base. 
Now the nervous system is most thoroughly edu- 
cible—constant and violent excitement blunting it, 
but regular excitement at proper intervals, moderate 
in degree, and increasing in due proportion, strength- 
ening it, thus rendering the nerves capable of greater 
variableness and minuteness of gradation. The 
next stage comprises the sensations induced on 
the same principle but through a subtler part of our 
organism, these are derived from air in motion, as 
light and sound. 

Lastly, ‘‘ the sensibility of a nation is indicated by 
the fineness of its customs ; its courage, continence, 
and self-respect, by its persistence in them.”— 
Munera Pulveris, 
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This sensibility must begin at the nervous system ; 
and therefore whether it be capable of development 
in one life or in three, whether it can be made or 
marred by the will of one man, or is an hereditary 
heirloom to be transmitted from parent to child it 
is our duty to develope it with our whole force as far 
as each of us can. It is said “It takes three genera- 
tions to make a gentleman,” but I never see any 
snobs over anxious to lay the first foundation; 
besides it is here that our mind and spiritual nature 
meet. ‘If we ask, what are the chief divisions into 
which all psychical phenomena group themselves, 
we shall find that the popular classification into 
thinking and feeling, or mental and moral, lucidly 
and broadly indicate the primary groups. Let us, 
ideally, decompose these into six centres, three for 
each division. In the first group we may place 
Sensations, Perceptions, and Ideas—the various 
combinations of which represent intellectual ac- 
tivity. In the second group we may place Sen- 
sations, Instincts, or Appetites and Emotions—the 
various combinations of which represent moral 
activity. Sensation thus forms the point of 
departure for each series."—(The Physiology of 
Common Life. By G. H. Lewis.)~I am, Sir, yours 
truly, Cuarues Lunn. 

Egbaston, July 9th, 1872. 








LEGISLATION FOR ACROBATS. 





Mr. George Sanger the Circus manager writes in 
defence of the prevailing system of acrobatic educa- 
tion, including the performance of young children 
as acrobats. He writes: 


The acrobatic profession cannot be acquired after 
the age of sixteen; it would be much easier for his 
lordship to perform the feats of the street Arabs at 
his time of life than for any person to learn to turn 
a somersault after they were sixteen years of age. 
It has often been attempted by young men having a 
liking for the profession, but they have in all cases 
come to grief. As regards the suffering of the young 
school, it is considerably over-coloured by many 
well-disposed and humane people. Unless children 
have a liking for the business, no teacher or old 
performer would attempt to devote the time to 
instructing of the youth. ... I remembera cir- 
cumstance of a man in the profession, the very first 
of the gymnastic bar performers, who had learnt 
the bar when a man, and after his bar performance 
became common, he thought of trying the acrobatic 
business ; he had no idea of the performance or how 
to teach, but on obtaining an apprentice the result 
was the boy was ill-used, and the strong arm of the 
law now existing came down with terrible force upon 
this inexperienced brute, and after his imprisonment 
the contempt among the profession was so great 
that no manager would engage him, nor would, had 
they have done so, any performer remained in the 
establishment to which he belonged, and his where- 
abouts at the present time is totally unknown to 
any one in this country. . . . It would be well if the 
Government would appoint some person to inspect 
the entire business of training of acrobats. I 
should be only too pleased, and I am sure every 
manager in the profession is of the same mind, to 
give the public the fullest assurance that the whip 
and other modes of punishment are things of the 
past; as far as being injurious to health, the state- 
ment is monstrous and void of truth. The practice 
is more like the most genial recreation, and caleu- 
lated to develope the symmetry and promote the 
growth of youth than anything else. . . . No tight- 
rope dancer, no acrobat, no sprite for your Christ- 
mas pantomime, no harlequin whose quick and 
graceful point of the toe lends a charm to the whole 
body, no columbine who cuts eight and lends so 
much delight by her graceful and perpetual positions 
and dancing, will be forthcoming if they are to see 
sixteen years before they commence their practice, 
as all these, as far as I can judge, come within the 
meaning of this terrible and absurd. Bill. His lord- 
ship will not by his Bill, if carried, stop the practice; 
he will merely drive it into another channel, viz., we 
shall be dependent on the continental artists, or men 
will take children from here, teach them across the 
Channel, and bring them back efficient artists after 
the time of restriction has passed. 


Mr. Sanger apparently ignores the real point of the 
Objection to acrobatic exhibitions of young persons. 
It is not the training of children to become acrobats 
which Parliament is asked to prohibit, but their pub- 
lic performance for money. Children, we presume, 
must be taught tumbling and gymnastics at an early 
age, if they are to become tumblers and gymnasts by 








vocation. But it does not follow that a livelihood 
should be made out of their precocious muscularity. 
The spectacle of a little imp of six or eight contorting 
by gaslight and in a stifling atmosphere the limbs 
that ought to be resting hours ago in the sleep of 
childhood, is a most melancholy sight, and no 
assurance of the “‘ genial recreation,” the ‘‘ developed 
symmetry” and the “ promoted growth of youth” 
can reconcile us to it. As to developing the 
symmetry and promoting the growth of youth, 
we know that severe muscular training at so 
early an age does nothing of the sort: the 
muscular powers are developed at the expense of 
the nerves, the brain, and the vital energy: the 
system produces a strong animal with a cloddish 
intellect and with a constitution which is liable to 
break down at any moment. Even Mr. Sanger who 
eulogises the symmetry and growth of gymnasts, 
admits in another part of his letter that ‘ acrobats 
in the profession are not blessed with too much 
intelligence ’—a significant statement, seeing that 
it is volunteered, or escapes Mr. Sanger unthinkingly. 
But the aim of Lord Buckhurst’s bill is not to pre- 
vent people from developing their own symmetry or 
their children’s either, at the expense of their in- 
telligence ; it is to prevent them having a pecuniary 
incentive to urge on their child-pupils to more and 
more dangerous feats, at the peril of their little 
lives. It will at least prevent such a catastrophe 
as the breaking of that poor child’s collar-bone 
recently, after he had twice failed to achieve the 
trick he was set to perform. There is little tempta- 
tion to break a child’s bones in private; it is the 
public performance, the competition, the prospect of 
a more lucrative engagement, which urge on the 
peril. As to Mr. Sanger’s suggestion that Govern- 
ment should appoint Inspectors of Training Schools 
in Acrobatism, we suspect Mr. Sanger is having a 
sly laugh at Mr. Forster. 








MAJOR GLEIG AND HIS PIANO. 





In reference to a paragraph copied from the 
Standard referring to Major Gleig's pianoforte in 
the International Exhibition, we are requested by 
Major Gleig to publish the following letter which 
appeared in the Standard of Monday : 

Sir,—I have read with great surprise a statement 
contributed to your paper that, being the son-in-law 
of Mr. Collard, the senior partner in the house of 
Collard and Collard, I had derived considerable 
advantages in the development of my new system 
from the experience of that gentleman. 

The direct contrary is the fact. My first piano 
was made in India three years before I formed Mr. 
Collard’s acquaintance, and since my connection 
with the family the partners have given me no 
encouragement to look into the plan of their works, 
much less to take hints from them. Indeed, there 
have been few opportunities, had Mr. Collard been 
willing to afford them, of profiting by his experience, 
for I returned to India in 1859, remained there with 
a brief interval up to 1868, and have since resided 
in Guernsey. 

My invention is entirely my own. I am not in- 
debted to Mr. Collard for a single hint, He has, on the 
contrary, offered a steady though passive resistance 
to my carrying my plans into execution. I do not 
know to whom I am indebted for this attempt to 
deprive me of whatever merit belongs to mv inven- 
tion, and into the motive which suggested the 
attempt I do not care to inquire; but of this I 
make little doubt that the lovers of music, when 
they come to see what my system really is will give 
to the company which, by the favour of those who 
have appreciated the invention, is, I hope, shortly 
to be brought out, a fair share of their patronage.— 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

H. L. Guzie. 

I understand that the statement referred to has 
appeared elsewhere than in your journal. I venture 
to hope that the editors of these newspapers will be 
so good as to give insertion to my contradiction of 
its accuracy. 

[The paragraph in question was forwarded to us 
in Major Gleig’s name, and from his usual address, 
and was inserted in the full belief that it came from 
him. Ep. Standard.} 








Compiimentary.—After a recent wedding in one 
of the suburbs of Boston, the band serenaded the 
couple with the peculiarly happy and flattering 
piece known as ‘‘ The Monkey Married the Bahoon’s 





Sister !"—Deater Smith's Paper (Boston). 
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To tHe Eprror. 

* §rr,—The Bohemian influence of juvenile acro- 
batism on the habits, manners, and principles of 
our street population is far beyond the axiom De 
minimis non curat lex. Wheresoever taught, it 
prevents that simple but salutary education which 
the State is bound to provide for the children of 
every parent who either cannot or will nor provide 
for them. 

Acrobatism, in its progress as well as in its 
purpose, differs toto celo from gymnastics, which 
are for our hardier sex what calisthenics are for the 
gentler sisterhood. Many years ago I was assured 
by an Irish physician of much repute in his day, 
that the young breed of tumblers—as was the less 
etymologic word of the time—were, from their mere 
infancy daily immersed and kept standing shoulder- 
deep in heated vinegar, with continual manipula- 
tions, for the gradual pliancy of their bones and 
joints into any unusual and even unnatural posture 
—an exhibition, lucrative as it might be to the 
pocket of the manipulator, scarcely less degrading 
to the taste of its spectators than to the condition 
of its performers. Decus et TuTaMEN. 

[We fear our Johnsonian correspondent must 
have been dreadfully ill after swallowing all that 
heated vinegar.— Eb. 0.] 








THE COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 
Knox v. GYE. 

In the House of Lords, on Monday, (present the 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Westbury, Lord Chelmsford, 
and Lord Colonsay) the decision was given in the 
ease of Knox v. Gye.—This was an appeal from a 
decree of Lord Chelmsford, when Lord Chancellor, 
made on the 20th of February, 1867, which dis- 
charged and varied a decree made in the cause by 
the present Lord Chancellor, then Vice-Chancellor 
Wood, on the 30th of January, 1866. The suit in 
which the above decrees were made was the second 
suit instituted by the appellant against the respon- 
dent, in order to establish certain claims made by 
the appellant, and arising out of transactions in 
connection with the Royal Italian Opera, Covent 
Garden, which transactions occurred prior to March, 
1856, when the Opera House was destroyed by fire. The 
substantial question raised by the present appeal 
was whether the appellant, as executor of Henry 
Arthur Thistlethwayte, deceased, who was a partner 
of the respondent in the Covent Garden Opera, and 
who died in 1854, was entitled to any account 
against the respondent, and, if so, down to what 
date. The case was argued about this time last 
year, when their Lordships reserved judgment. 

Sir Roundell Palmer, Q.C., Mr. Townsend, and 
Mr. J. G. Wood appeared for the appellant ; Sir G. 
Jessel, Q.C., Mr. Lindley, and Mr. Percy Gye for 
the respondent. 

The question in the case turned upon the con- 
struction to be placed upon numerous letters which 
had passed between these parties, but, shortly stated, 
the facts of the case were these :—Mr. Gye having 
become lessee of the Theatre Royal Covent Garden 
in September, 1849, and of the scenery, dresses, 
wardrobe, music, properties, and effects belonging 
to it for the term of seven years, entered into an 
arrangement with the principal artists by which the 
workpeople, chorus, band, and other subordinate 
functionaries received preferential payment of their 
salaries in full, and the surplus profit was divided 
among the parties in stipulated proportions, Mr. 
Gye’s salary, as manager, being fixed at £1500 for 
the season. During the season of 1850 various 
disagreements arose among the artists who had 
come into the above-mentioned arrangement, and it 
appeared doubtful whether the concern could be 
carried on in future. In August, 1850, Colonel 
Brownlow Knox, the appellant, in the course of 
conversation with Mr. Gye, offered to back tho 
latter to the extent of £5000 if he would undertake 
to conduct the opera on his own account, which 
offer was accepted by Mr. Gye. One question 
in dispute was whether this advance was a mere 
personal loan to Mr. Gye by Colonel Knox, or whether 
it was to be regarded as constituting a partnership 
between the parties. : 

Their Lordships now delivered judgement. . 

Lord Westbury stated that the question for their 
Lordships’ decision in this case was whether the 
Court of Chancery, acting in analogy with the Statute 
of Limitations, would permit an account to be taken 
of the affairs of a partnership, one member of which 
had died more than six years before the commence- 
ment of the suit, on the ground that a considerable 
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tinte after the determination of the partnership, and 
within six years before the commencement of the 
suit, an outstanding asset of the partnership had 
been paid to the surviving partners. It was clear 
that if no asset of the former partnership had been 
paid to the surviving partner, Mr. Gye, in the 
interval, the Court of Chancery would not have 
permitted Colonel Knox, as the executor of Mr. 
Thistlethwayte, to insist upon sueh an account 
being taken after the lapse of six years since 
the determination of the partnership, and in his 
opinion such payment did not furnish sufficient 
ground for re-opening the whole of the partner- 
ship affairs, and allowing an account to be taken. 
In determining this case it was of importance 
to recollect that there was nothing fiduciary in the 
relation between the surviving partner and the re- 
presentatives of the deceased partner. Upon the 
whole, he was of opinion that the decision of the 
Court below on the branch of the case which related 
to Mr. Thistlethwayte’s share in the partnership in 
favour of Mr. Gye was right, and that the appeal 
must be dismissed, with costs. 

Lord Chelmsford and Lord Colonsay concurred. 

The Lord Chancellor had heard nothing in the 
judgment of the noble and learned lords which had 
convinced him that the decision he had arrived at 
when Vice-Chancellor was erroneous, and he felt 
bound to protest against the novel proposition uttered 
by Loid Westbury that there was nothing fiduciary 
in the relationship between a surviving partner and 
his former partner’s representatives. Unless his 
former decision was right, he could not imagine how 
the representatives of a deceased partner could re- 
cover their share of the partnership assets which 
might be received by the surviving partner long 
after the partnership had determined. 

The appeal was dismissed, with costs. 








Harp to Prease.—In point of success, Prince 
Poniatowski’s ‘‘ Gelmina”’ and Cherubini’s ‘“‘ Deux 
Journées” might be classed together. The one 
thing possessed in common by the serious comic 
opera produced by Mr. Mapleson and the trivial tragic 
opera produced by Mr Gye was want of interest for the 
British public. There was an affectation of delight 
on the part of the audience, or a large portion of the 
audience, the night ‘‘ Gelmina” was produced ; and it 
was freely praised the next morning in tke news- 
papers. It failed all the same. ‘There was nothing 
fictitious in the reception which * Les Deux Journées ” 
met with, and the musicians among the audience 
appreciated and admired it. Its failure, however (by 
which we mean nothing more nor less than failure 
to please the particular public before which it was 
played), was greater even than that of ‘ Gelmina;” 
for ‘‘ Gelmina”’ was generally pronounced successful, 
whereas the fact that ‘* Les Deux Journées ” had not 
been found interesting was at once proclaimed. The 
public, which has been so vigorously taken to task 
for not liking ‘‘ Les Deux Journées””—resembling, in 
that respect, a few other publics in the chief capitals 
of Europe—might, we think, plead, in mitigation of 
punishment, that it at all events could not be per- 
suaded to like ‘* Gelmina.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 








British Cottegz oF Heaurn, Evstox Roap, Lonxpoy.— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have no 
connection with a medicine having for its trade mark ‘‘ @ Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist, The only 
trade mark on Morison’s medicines are the words ‘‘ Mori<:on” 
Universal Medicines” engraved on the Government stamp in 
white letters on ared ground, to counterfeit which is felony. 
—Febuary, 1872. Signed, Morison & Co. 








Crown 8vo., cloth. Price 6s. 


GONE: A TRAGEDY. 


By GEORGE FRANCIS ARMSTRONG, B.A., 
Professor of 7 and English Literature in the Queen’s 


University in Ir 
Standard. 


“ [He] has botk power and passion, as well as originality... 
Readers will be attracted by the vigour and boldness of the 
story here told them. A modern tragedy, with the scene cast 
in Italy, is in itself a sufficient claim to notice.. .. Real poetic 
taste and feeling.” 
Orchestra. 

‘* After pale colourless imitations of Tennyson, and the mock 
materialisms which follow in the track of Swinburne, it is 
refreshing to come upon the evidence of original power in a 
poet. Mr. Armstrong may claim that honourable designation 
Without impeachment. His verse is melodious and attractive. 
sone agedy in blank verse, and numbering two hundred and 
fifty pages !....The poet has a quick eye for character, and an 
artist’s faculty for reproducing it. If his work is over-elaborate, 
the elaborations are good ; if his arena is crowded with per- 
sonages, these personages have each his own life and cha- 
racter....There are several sub-histories, which march side by 
side with the principal story....A perfect picture of north 
Italian scenery, painted with the hand of a master. But 

Ugone’ was written in [taly, and the passion and music of its 
pages have a savour of the land.” 


— 


E, MOXON, SON & CO., Dover Street, W.; and 
1, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


Cc. BE. WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church 
Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


Now Ready. 


To wHICH ARE ADDED 


CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 
AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c. 





@ HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

ce. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

da. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 

f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition. Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
THE CANTICLES, &o., AND PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYS. 


By C. EDWIN WILLING. 
* * An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s. ; by Post, 2s. 3d. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from “* The Book of Common Praise.” 
Tue Worps ny THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 


Music sy C. E. WILLING, 
Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


THE CANTICLESD, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED ; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. . 
By C. EDWIN WILLING. 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford. 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 





London: J. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
PIANOFORTES. 


LLPrOwmww™*" 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 8 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 33 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which fo often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘*‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. p Quarter on the Three Years System. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 

207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 





J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





O.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 
QOD 0 6.06. ch awhatelianetdees 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, ios in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
tS GS ee Re 
3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany ........ 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 
Rosewood or Walnut........ 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
BYOMMIG) 2. sods sess ites 
6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
OSEER) on ccceccsiccccsoseccs 
'7.--Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 


35 


38 


40 


ee en eee 50 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 

Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 
eee ee ee eee 
9,.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 

in Black Walnut .......... 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell............ 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ............ 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 
9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell .... 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell ...... 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 

Beds BGO oi0cnccesscces 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 

Back Blower 

Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 


*,” Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, 9f, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


60 


wo 


5 Guineas 


eee eee new eeee 





Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 


201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON ; 


A®%d at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and BELFAST. 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS. 


No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s. 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s. 
MAHOGANY, &7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 


No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8s. 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 


OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s. 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 








Five Stops. 
Forté. Expression. 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 
Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute, Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 

WALNUT, £50. 

Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 9. : 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 

WALNUT, £55. 

Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 
Tremolo, Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 

Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 10. 





OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT,£76. 


Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keybvards.) 

Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste.  Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo, Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine 
Hautbois. Bourdon. orté. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W, 
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NEW FAVOURITE SONGS BY WELL- 
KNOWN COMPOSERS. 





A Midnight Song. (Surg by Miss Helen D’Alton). 
J. L. Roeckel 

Ah! shun me not. (Sung by Signor Foli) ....E. Reyloff 
Brilliant Eyes (Der Schiinsten Augen) ..........-Stigelli 
Caliph’s Daughter, The. (Sung by Mr W. Whitney). 
J. G. C. Halley 
..C. W. Smith 


coo™ 


Curfew, The .. ecvcciee 
Dreanis of Home . woes te ..E. L. Hime 
Ever there! Sacred song. Written and composed by Linnet 
Fairies’ Flight. (Sung by Miss Helen D'Alton)..C. Horn 
I’m thine for ever. (Sung by Mr. Arthur Byron).. Forster 
Infant’s Burial, The. (Sung by Miss Enriquez) ..A. Whitley 
I strolled one Summer Evening. Song. Written and 
Composed by Annie Edmonds 

Joy will come To-morrow ....... ..J. P, Monk 
My Sweet Annette. {Iustrated w with porta of Mdme. 
Monbelli) . .-A. Lebeau 
Peace, it is 1! Sacred Song .. _.J. P. Knight 

A most impressive setting of Dr. ‘Neale’ 's words. 

She sleeps! my Lady sleeps. (Tenor) ....J. F. Simpson 
Young Mountaineer. (Sung by Mr. Whitney). A. Randegger 


London. J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent- street, W. 


oso coocooooo 


o 





NEW SONGS BY ALFRED PLUMPTON. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ........... 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdile. Drasdil) .. ob sees 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices. 
I once had a sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) .. cecee 


- 40 
40 








- 40 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co, Seine: w. 
NEW SONGS BY OFFENBACH. 
The Dream Voyage, from ‘‘ Les Bavards” ...sessee008 8 0 
Godineite’s Lesson.. oMitto i. ..s0c0 38 0 
In the South, “ ‘C’est  Lspagne,” ditto French ‘ond 
English words . 3 0 


London. J. B. Cramer & Co., pena w. 





NEW SONGS BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


The Choice, in E flat and G.... 
Thoughts! (Soprano) ....... 
NE ME ac:05 deccensenadiasesace 
, ae 

Friends ..............Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 


London: J. B. Caamun & Co., Regent-street, W. 





> 
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NEW SONGS BY LOUISA GRAY. 





Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) .. 

Oft I wander. os or e Contra) « 
My old love, ‘‘ Remembrance ” 


London ; J. B. Cramer & Co., nigeiea -street, W. 


In E flat &G.. 


~~ 
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NEW SONGS BY MISS PHILP, 





The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. : aaeezreN 
Happy! (Sung by Mdlle. Liebhart) ...... 


Two of Miss Philp’s most dass songs. 
London: J. B, Cramzr & Co., Regent-street, W. 


oo 





NEW SONGS BY HENRY SMART. 





The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) ........se.sese 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) ........ 0.0. cc eseees 
The Land of the _— Sun. Duet. (Mezzo Sopraro 

and Tenor) ...... dedwe 355% cutee oo 
For ever and for age . 


wow 


- 


London: J. B. eiinacieabe. Sidiiuiana:; w. 





NEW SONGS BY W. F. TAYLOR. 
The Flower and the Star . 
Damask Roses.. 
O list to the Song- bird . ee 
The above six songs, rs the einai m on ieee a 


Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass. 


London. J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


ee —— 





Jest Publiched. 
DE PARIS’ F 
E, AFF. I8S8 POLONAISE in A. 


London and Brighton, Caaxzr and Co. 


oo 


CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—viz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 


with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes 
Second 


» » by BROADWOOD. 
Pianofortes  . by COLLARD. 


Third - Pianofortes .. by ERARD. 
Fourth _se,, Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth . Pianofortes .. by CRAMER. 
Sixth i Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 


are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Coutarp, 
Erarp, and Kirxman, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch ; the greatest number as well as the createst variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramers have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, "where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated witli any kind of Pianoforte by any 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, which 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Srrezt, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Mooraate Street, Crry. 





J. B, CRAMER & CO., West Srreet, & Western Road, BRIGHTON: 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.'S 
LIST OF 


NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES 








(4) EASY; (sn) MODERATE; 


ALBRECHT (H.) 8. d. 
Waverley ..cccccccsvcccvccvcccscccccvcecesevcccccceses(B) 4 0 
BAUR JACQUES. 
Réve de Freya, Legende Danoise ......seeeessecseceeese+(B) 3 0 
Pridre de Viking, Roi dela Mer .ccccccccccnccccoesesessty B O 
BERINGER (OSCAR) 
Scotch Airs (Grand Fantasia) ..s..scecssccsscccecceesee(C) 4 0 
BERTRAM (J.) 
Valse Légere (A. Mey) ..ccocscscccccccecccccccciovencess(R), 8 O 
CRAMER’S. 
Celebrated Tutor ....s.sseeeeeeeeeeeetdited by J. Rummel 4 0 
CUSINS (W. G.) 
Triumphal March ‘‘ Gideon ” ....cccccccccssccccccccces(B) 8B O 
Ditto as Pianoforte Duet .........0000- sossesencnce & © 
DE DIETZ (MADAME) 
Trois Mazurkas .....c.ccccercccescecscsccccccscccccscce(s) 4 0 
DE VOS (P.) 
Loin do Toi ....00es (MOFCOAM) ..ccccccccccccccoscccccs(B) 4 O 
DUVERNOY (J. B.) 
Pridre des ANOS o0<ccccocercccccccece coscescocconsoconte) 8 0 
DUSSEK’S CELEBRATED RONDOS. 
Pp RB ee eee Oe CE eee er Edited by J. Rummel (zs) 3 0 
My lodging is on the cold ground . 2 3 (ps) 3 0 
O dear what can the matter be!...... ‘ oe B) 3 0 
OO AE ee tnetens af rd B) 8 0 
Bo re a pe (Bs) 3 0 
BE  . dahinds ccc antachnta (se) 38 0 
The Standard character of these Rondos is well- known. M. 
Rummel's Edition is superior to any other Edition extant, 
Srom the great care expended in its revision and production. 
FERRARIS (G.) 
POMOMAIES 0.00000 cccccscrescesccccecesseeccce socncccecetn  &. 0 
Romance sans Paroles (No. 1 of Trois Esquisses).. coocety BS 0 
Impromptu ......06( 5, 2 *» mM omeige (3) 3 0 
Mélodie Religieuse .. ( ,, 3 vit DSi Naas (s) 3 0 
MOCKUENG ccocicccccciccccs C0 SOO cele ccecooecoce wi oeal ine (Bs) 3 0 
Grandoe Valse Brillante .. sccccccccccocnyesccesecesese oat & © 
Danse Villageoise ......cccccccscsecccsces eben veteecas (3s) 3 0 
The care and knowledge of effect " evinced in these pieces will 
render them great favourites. 
GADSBY (H.) 
Adela, Mazurka ........- ccc ncceccccces cocccccccceeees(B) 4 O 
Pegasus, Morceau de Eravure ....e..ceccccccvsccsccsses(B) 4 Q 
GITS (A.) 
BRE 5 icecccecnctcdandecsececascadedsssavceteactie ia Je 
GRIESBACH (J. H.) 
Come be gay ........ (Mozart) ...... Terre a 
Fairest Maiden ...... GEE? cc ecccanus «ex panecona .--(B) 8 0 
Il mio Tesoro........ (Mozart) ...... reawee jheecnee cece te} 3 0 
Deh per Questo ...... (Mozart) ..cccccccccccccccccccccs B) 8 0 
Froéhliche Klange .... (Weber) .....seeeeee. sececcesese te 3 0 
Si losento .......... (ERODE) -occicnscccsscvces cccesseoslh) eo 
HEILBRON (SOPHIE F.) 
Flora, Valse Brillante ......ccccsccccccscccccsccccccces(B) 8 O 
KUHE (W.) 
Chanson de Fortunio (Offenbach) .........sseeeeeeeeess(B) 4 O 
LAHMEYER (E.) 
Romance #ans Paroles .scoccccccccccccccccsccccccscces(B) 8 O 
LEBEAU (A.) 
Le Tocsin. Caprice galop ...ccccsccsecccscccecccsece (0) 4 0 
‘“‘The themes and their treatment are alike vigorous, varied, 
and effective” —(Vide Review.) 
Danse aux Flambeaux; Air Favori de Louis XIV ........(pn) 3 0 
Th Sospivo, Valeo. oi écis's ste sieleeeiaesabs ceccccvccece --(B) 8 O 
The easy melodic flow of the opening movement will recommend 
this to all. 
Marsch-Tzigane, Ronde-Bohéme. Pianoforte Duet.......... 5 0 
LEVEY (W. C.) 
Retour do Berger ..ccecovcepecvvcececcsvcee covccscces(B) 3 O 


Very characte ristic and quaint. 





(c) DIFFICULT. 


LODER (K.) 
Moment Joyeux 
Le Crépuscule . 
Songe d’une nuit d’été 
Cheur dela Féte ..... CeSUe Vedevecdeesebedvee 3 hob 5QB) 
Four charming morceaux after the ‘a Lieder ohne Worte” 


character. 

MUDIE (T. M.) 
a pth ae SE Sa 
Triumphal March .... 
Scotch Airs, No. 4. 


PRAEGER (F.) 
Souvenir Romantique ....cscccsccsseveccscccecccecece(B) 
Liebes- ap ay 0 0:60:06 0000 6600060000i0s 060000 secs s(B) 


Soar OME mpOEMNI 


seer eeeeeeee 


Fantasia .. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee sees e eee eres 


See yeaer, Whee’ 

Fairies’, The, Valse Coecescoccoucoecocesssacengenesesct@e 

RENDANO (A.) 
Dans les Bois, Morceau Caracteristique ........eseeeeeees(B 
Latte ~ oo. obec ccccccceeessbeccceecaces covccccccees(B 
PONE ER civ einscesances eves eeccee coccccccccsves(B 
ChanbGt PAGO occesccccccccccees occcccccccccccccccoe(S 
Deougiteme Mangyks | on. ccccecoscisedesesoss ee ale 


M. Rendano is now one of our most successful pianoforte writers. 
All his compositions display great ability. 
RUMMEL (J.) 
Mendelssohn's First Concerto (in G minor Op. 25) ....... (0) 
Weber’s Concertstiick........ C6 Ce TET Os TE 
The chief object in these orvenguamie is to place within eoupe of 
the pianist the full effects of the orchestral portions with as 
little alteration of the original work as possible. 
Les Bavards (Offenbach) Fantaisie Mignonne ...........+.(B) 
Un Ballo in Maschera (Recueil de l’Opera, No.1) ....0.+-4. 
Tl Troyatore ......e.eeeee00.ditto.. 


Sees 99 Becccesccccece 


Kg TEVA 00c0ch be dees ve Vie Chess Gb” Wevesevcs sees 

Th Furless... 00-0 ee | Ne, rerrrry eer 

La Donna del Lago: ...000 2 :GteDcccces 99 Decescccsecce 

Tl Matrimonio Segreto ..ceecdittO...ce 99 Geeseeeeeeees 
SCHUMANN. 


(R.) 
Novellette in F. No.1. 


SIMPSON (J. F.) 
Danse Brillante 


SMITH (C. W.) 

Three Musical Sketches. Set 1 (dedicated to the Countess 
CED uh kc de tndnecdadeenanbe occ césvosteseee(s 

Ditto. Set 2 (dedicated to the Count of Carnota) evcceeee(O 

SURENNE (J, T.) 

The ‘Student’s Manual of Classical Extracts,” comprising 
Selections from Mendelssohn, Beethoven, &c., arranged 
easily :— 

No. 1. ‘‘ Lieder ohne Worte.” 
. “Lieder ohne Worte.” 
. * Lieder ohne Worte.” 
. ** Lieder ohne Worte.” 
. Lieder ohne Worte.” 
. ** Lieder ohne Worte.” 


TOLSTOY (A.) 
Trois Pensées Musicales....ccccccccccccnsnenccvecsccscces 


TRAVERS (ERNEST).! ‘ 
Battle of Dorking. (Illustrated, and with Historical Introduction) 
VALIQUET (H.) 
Les Bavards. Valse facile on Offenbach’s Opera..se++++++(B) 


WATSON (MICHAEL) 
Qui yala? Grand Galop de Concert ...cerccccccececesee(C) 


WERLI (J. M.) 
Rippling Waves. Caprice..... edic'ee o Made Dewity vert fp 
“A really admirable Study in Arpeggio playing. The melody 
is divided between the hands in alternate notes; and this 
again constitutes a useful feature.” —(Vide Review.) 
Eine kleine Geschichte. Sketch Se icbeapecen 
Wiegenlied (Dormez bien). Sketch 
The last two pieces are short and effective. 


| Tee 


woaseheceses neeacqe deekeer sans eneuenssiny 


Book 2, No. 1 
Baodk 2, Hes Bs tics cce cas 
Book:4, Bo, 2. :s5 osc vcreve 
Book 4, No. 2 
Book 5, No.4 ...... caonee 
Book 5, No. 6 
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